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KEEP THE HIGH VISION 


“7 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” —Ps. 121:1. 


[N contemplating the snowclad heights of the Canadian 
Rockies it is easy to understand why the Psalmist pre- 


sented the everlasting hills as a symbol of spiritual heights. 


Pamela takes a 
puzzling problem to— 


The Beloved Autocrat 


By Lily Wandel 


T WAS quiet in the big kitchen except 
for the cozy ticking of the big clock on 
the shelf and the busy little hum of the 

kettle, a shining quiet that spoke of peace. 
Pamela crossed the floor very slowly and sat 
in the old rocker by the window so she could 
see the snow-banked back yard, so dear to 
her that she wanted to carry away to school 
a mental picture of it. As she sat there with 
her hands loosely clasped in her lap, she 
wondered if other girls, like herself preparing 
to go back to school for the winter term, had 
as difficult situations to face and decisions to 
make as she had. She wondered. whether 
they simply did what they wanted to do and 
then joyously faced life or whether they sat 
as she now sat struggling with the question of 
being selfish or unselfish. 

‘The kitchen door opened and Aunt Effie 
bustled in. There was something about Aunt 
Effie that always warmed Pamela’s heart. 
Whether it was her soft voice or her blue 
eager eyes or her busy little air, Pamela was 
not sure, but of one thing she was positive: 
Aunt Effie belonged to the house, was a part 
of it that would be out of place anywhere 
else. 

“T’ve just come back from the new addi- 
tion,” chatted Aunt Effie, drawing a chair 
opposite Pamela. ‘‘Mrs. Thomas took me 
out in her car; and really, Pam, it was simply 
lovely!” 

““Mrs. Thomas’ repainted sedan?’’ asked 
Pamela, wide-eyed. 

“Don’t be silly, Pam,” Aunt Effie laughed 
in her soft, gurgling little way; “‘the house 
in the new addition. The dearest little kitch- 
en and the cutest little cupboards and no 
halls and such cunning little bedrooms and 


“But I love space!’’ Pamela interrupted, 
adding to herself, ‘I’m horrid to want to 
stay.” 

“If there are people to fill the space,” 
Aunt Effie told her. “If Linda were here 
with her children, instead of away in Eng- 
land, it would be quite different. You must 
remember that there are just your father and 
I here while you’re away at school. Look at 
this kitchen, for instance!” 

Pamela looked and saw shadowy pictures 
of merry candy-pulling parties, of delightfully 


busy baking days and all the bustle and work 
of preserving time. She smiled and Aunt 
Effie beamed, feeling that she had won her 
point. 

‘And the furnace,’’ went on Aunt Effe, 
trying not to smile; ‘‘you must admit that it’s 
perfectly terrible. Surely you haven’t for- 
gotten how you've carried up logs for the fire- 
places on cold days.” 

Pamela remembered with a little glow of 
joy how the wood had crackled and had sent 
its uncertain bright flickers of light across the 
big living room. She nodded eagerly and 
Aunt Effie, completely satisfied, leaned back 
comfortably. 

‘Then, of course, Pam, you'll talk to your 
grandfather, won't you? He’ll listen to you. 
Tell him about the furnace, the big kitchen” 
—Aunt Effie marked each item off on her 
plump fingers—‘‘and the carrying of the logs, 
and the empty bedrooms and the very out-of- 
date bathroom—you really must see the bath- 
rooms in the new addition, Pam, so compact 
and shining white! And this street, very 
much passé—though I’]l admit it’s handy to 
the stores.” 

“But the new addition is so far away,” 
put in Pamela hurriedly. 


“It takes only a few minutes in a car,” 
glowed Aunt Effie. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Thomas 
demonstrated that to me today!’’ she added 
emphatically. 

“But we haven’t a car,” persisted Pamela. 

““There’s a bus line only a block or two 
away from the house I’ve chosen,” triumphed 
Aunt Effie. “Well, maybe four blocks,” 
she admitted as Pamela’s gray eyes ques- 
tioned, ‘‘but that isn’t the point at all. The 
vital thing is, will you speak to your grand- 
father? You know you have such influence 
over him that he'll listen to you. As much 
as I love your grandfather, you must admit 
he manages everything, us in the bargain. 
Just because he’s so fussy about neighbors, 
we've had to live in this big old-fashioned 
house all these years, with a landlord who 
won't repair a thing, so your grandfather 
wouldn’t have strangers next door to him!” 

Pamela nodded smilingly. It was lovely 
to think that Grandfather had kept them in 
this delightful old place all these years. She 
admired Grandfather Stevens intensely, she 
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loved the quiet way in which he managed the 
whole family, and she had great faith in his 
judgment. Just to talk things over with him 
gave her a feeling of peace and confidence. 

0 it’s all up to you, Pam,” smiled Aunt 
Effie. “I’ve chosen the dearest 
little house and your father will 
buy it if only your grandfather 
agrees to our moving away. I 
think you can talk him over to 
our way of thinking,” coaxed 
Aunt Effie in her soft little voice. 

Pamela jumped up from the 
old rocker a_ bit suddenly. 
**You’ve chosen a house! And 
Father really wants to leave this 
place?” incredulously. 

“Have you forgotten the fur- 
nace with its warped grate? all 
the shoveling of coal and the car- 
rying of ashes and the four empty 
bedrooms>’’ asked Aunt Effie patiently, ‘‘to 
say nothing of the tin bathtub>”’ 

Pamela added silently, ““And the dear old 
attic with all its treasures, and the view of 
the snow-cloaked hills from the upper hall 
window, and the lilacs in the spring peeping 
in at the window of the living room, and the 
tea roses in June so extravagant in grace and 
beauty! And I must go to Grandfather and 
tell him that we want to leave all this and 
that when I come back from school in the 
spring I want to go from the station to the 
new addition instead of here!’’ For a mo- 
ment Pamela’s heart sank, then she leaned 
against the pantry door and laughed at her 
fears. As if Grandfather with his sound 
judgment would permit them to move away— 
Father and Aunt Effie who belonged in the 
old house! 

“Really, Pam,” chid Aunt Effie, who 
never could hear a laugh without joining, 
“the shoveling of coal is no laughing matter.” 

Pamela ran over and seized her aunt’s 
plump shoulders. ‘‘You darling! Of course 
I’ll speak to Grandfather if you want me to, 
but I’ll take no responsibility for his decision; 
remember that!”’ 

Aunt Effie pressed her soft lips to the 
girl’s cheek. “Run over now, Pam dear, 
and speak to him. ‘The realtor is coming to- 
night and then your father can sign the deed; 
and we must notify our landlord at once that 
we shall move on the first. And, Pam,’ as 
the girl slipped into a heavy sweater, “you 
have a few days before you go back to 
school, so you can help me pack.” 

Pamela tramped through the snow-covered 
gardens to the door which opened into Grand- 


Grandfather Stevens 


father’s study. There she stopped and faced 
the wintry landscape, with confident, starry 
eyes. ‘‘Of course I’ll come back to all this 
in the spring. Hasn’t Grandfather always 
managed the family with the very best judg- 
ment?’’ So, with a satisfied little 
nod, she stepped into the warm 
study. 

Grandfather Stevens raised a 
pair of welcoming eyes as blue as 
his daughter Effie’s. ‘‘This is 
nice, Pamela! Come over and 
sit down and tell me all about it.” 

Pamela threw off her sweater 
and dropped on a low:stool be- 
fore the cheery fire. 

“*So you guessed I had some- 
thing on my mind?’”’ She leaned 
sideways to press his hand. “‘I’ve 
been wretched for a few days 
until just a little while ago when 
I realized that I could rely perfectly upon 
your judgment. You've always managed this 
family so well.” 

‘Are you intimating that I’ve been a bit 
tyrannical, Pamela>’’ he teased with twin- 
kling eyes. 

Pamela squeezed his fingers and laughed. 
“A beloved autocrat, if you insist upon some 
kind of despotism! But to come to the point, 
as Aunt Effie says, Father and Aunt Effie 
want to move to the new addition! Please 
don’t interrupt until I’m through. They’ve 
chosen a dear little house, brand new, with 
a perfect heating system and a very shining 
white bathroom and dear little cupboards. I 
haven’t seen the new house, but I want to tell 
you all about the old one. The furnace is on 
its last legs and the landlord won’t do a thing 
about it and the shoveling of coal and of 
ashes is simply dreadful; and there’s a tin 
bathtub and there are four big, empty bed- 
rooms.” Pamela had to take a deep breath, 
for fear she might say something about the 
view from the upper hall windows and the 
lovely big rooms and the peeping lilacs. 

‘So Effie sent you over,” judged Grand- 
father thoughtfully, after a pause. “‘How 
about you, Pamela? Do you want to 
move?” 

Pamela could not answer for a second, 
then she said softly, “I want them to be 
happy, Grandfather.’ She jumped up and 
pressed her warm cheek against his. ““Will 
you come over this evening and speak to 
them? The realtor is coming tonight, so you 
really must come!”’ 

After supper Pamela tripped across the 
street to the home of her chum and spent a 
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delightful evening. She felt that she had 
done the right thing and that she could ab- 
solutely rely on her grandfather’s good judg- 
ment. The new addition with its brand new 
sidewalks and its spindling little trees slipped 
into the fading mist of things that do not 
happen. 

As later in the evening she returned, she 
stopped a moment at the gate and raised her 
eyes to the towering elms whose snow-flecked 
branches stretched toward the starry heavens, 
a prayer of thanks stirred in her heart. 

Aunt Effie opened the front door for her, 
and with a little rush of elation embraced her. 
“Pam darling, I knew you could do it! 
Everything’s settled. The deed is signed! 
The dear little house in the new addition is 
ours! We can start to pack tomorrow!” 

“But, Grandfather—’’ stammered Pa- 
mela, her gray eyes wide with incredulity. 

**He was here,’ nodded Aunt Effie com- 
fortably, ‘‘and he said he thought the property 
in the new addition was a real bargain. Fur- 
thermore, he said he did not blame us for 
refusing to put up with a tin bathtub and 
four empty bedrooms! Really, Pam, you 
must have said just the right thing to Grand- 
father!’” 

“But, Father—’’ Pamela rushed to her 
parent as he appeared in the doorway of the 
living room. 

He patted her shoulder reassuringly. 
““Grandfather said he wanted us to be happy, 
Pamela. We've telephoned to our landlord 
and he is quite willing for us to move on the 
first.” 

In her bedroom Pamela undressed very 
slowly. “I’ve been selfish, that’s all. I 
thought Father and Aunt Effie belonged to 
this darling old house. I was so sure Grand- 
father would do the right thing—well, hasn’t 
he done it—when he wants them to be 
happy?’” She flung herself on the bed. 
“Tomorrow and the next day and then off to 
school! Just two more days in the old home: 
and when I come back in the spring = 
She pressed her face in the pillow. ‘Aunt 
Effie’s been a mother to me and Father is 
such a darling—why, of course I want them 
to be happy!”’ 

In the morning Aunt Effie was simply alive 
with energy and eagerness to pack. ‘Where 
shall we begin, Pam dear?’ she inquired. 
“With the pictures?’’ Taking one down, 
she immediately replaced it. ‘‘Not my 
mother’s first,”’ she decided. ‘“‘How about 
this one?”’ She took down a framed photo- 
graph of Linda and her children, then staring 
at-it a moment, she shook her head. ‘‘Let’s 


start in the attic, Pam,” she said, and bustled 
up the stairs. 

In the attic Aunt Effie had a wonderful 
time digging into old boxes and trunks, dis- 
covering forgotten treasures and explaining to 
Pamela the various histories of things. They 
could scarcely believe it when Hannah, who 
had come for the day to help, announced that 
lunch was ready. 

After the meal was over, Mr. Stevens and 
his sister started for the new addition, armed 
with various rules and measures. “Of 
course,”’ explained Aunt Effie, ‘‘we'll have to 
dispose of some of the furniture, we can’t get 
it all in that dear little house.” 

When they had left, Pamela roamed for 
comfort over the house and all through the 
snow-carpeted garden and finally to Grand- 
father’s; but he, the housekeeper told her, 
was out. 

At twilight Aunt Effie came back with a 
disturbed look on her usually bright face. 
“The highboy, my own grandmother’s high- 
boy, won’t go in!’’ she announced, looking 
at Pamela for help. 

‘*Never mind,’’ Pamela attempted to com- 
fort; ‘‘perhaps Grandfather can store it in 
his attic.” 

**Attic!’’ echoed Aunt Effie with as much 
indignation as her soft voice could produce, 
and bustled away. 

When the evening meal was over, Father 
declared he would begin to pack books. He 
went down to the cellar for a box, but came 
back with an armful of logs, murmuring 
something about the furnace. Pamela helped 
him to light the fire in the living room and to 
remove a shelfful of books, because Aunt 
Effie was not very talkative and seemed to 
want to be left alone, polishing her grand- 
mother’s highboy. 

Pamela watched her father examine each 
book with interest, telling her that he must 
dispose of a good many; but very soon he 
was seated comfortably before the crackling 
logs, deep in a favorite book. 

Pamela decided, since Aunt Effie was still 
polishing the gleaming highboy, that she 
would pack her things for school. 

In the morning when Pamela entered the 
dining room, she found her father before the 
sideboard with a‘rule, Aunt Effie at his side, 
her blue eyes very serious. ‘“‘Pam,” she 
turned to her niece with a little gesture of 
despair, “‘your father says it’s impossible to 
place our Chippendale sideboard in the little 
dining room in the new house!”” Before 
Pamela could reply, her aunt fairly bounced 
through the pantry door with, ‘Well, if it 
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will not go in the new house, it just won't!” 

It was rather a silent breakfast until Han- 
nah came in with a letter and placed it at 
Mr. Stevens’ plate. He looked at the post- 
mark and brightened, tore open the envelope 
and beamed. “From Linda!’’ Pamela and 
Aunt Effie leaned forward eagerly. ‘“Why 
—’’ he read half the first page, ‘‘why, think 
of it! Linda’s coming home! Her husband 
has been transferred to this territory and she 
writes, ‘Get the south bedroom ready for 
the children!’’’ He began to read the rest 
of the letter aloud. ‘‘‘P. S.,’’’ Mr. Stevens 
concluded, “‘‘I’ll be home before the lilacs 
bloom!’ ”’ 

Aunt F ffie’s eyes shone like sunlit pools of 
blue. ‘“That settles it! We're going to stay 
right here. I didn’t sleep a wink all night 
on account of the highboy—and now Linda’s 
coming home! John,”’ she turned quickly to 
Pamela’s father, “‘telephone the landlord that 
we shall stay!” 

While her father telephoned, Pamela’s 
heart sang with joy. After all, Grandfather’s 
judgment had been right. He had allowed 
Father and Aunt Effie to work out their own 
problem and find their right place for hap- 
piness. 

Mr. Stevens came back into the dining 
room slowly. ““The landlord was not home,”’ 
he announced in a queer, tight voice, -“‘but his 
bookkeeper told me that this house, our old 
home—was sold yesterday.” 

There was nothing to do after breakfast 
but to start to pack in earnest. Pamela and 
her aunt trudged up to the attic, swathed in 
big aprons, and began to work in silence. 
There was no bustle in Aunt Effie’s move- 
ments; her feet dragged and her capable 
hands were suddenly clumsy. Once or twice 
an odd choking noise came from her throat 


and she bravely remarked that it must be the 
dust. 

As for Pamela, a desire to run to Grand- 
father overwhelmed her. ‘“‘I really must see 
him this minute,” she kept thinking, as she 
tied up a package. Suddenly from below, a 
jolly voice called, ‘Hello, Effie! Where’s 
Pamela>” and in another moment there stood 
Grandfather on the attic stairs. ‘‘What’s all 
this I hear about Linda coming home and 
you folks not wanting to move out to the new 
addition and the landlord having sold this 
house ?”’ he demanded. 

He was up in the attic now with one arm 
around Pamela, who snuggled close, and his 
free hand was patting Aunt Effie’s plump 
shoulder. 

**You know how fussy I am about having 
the right people next door to me,’ he went 
on; ‘‘so yesterday I bought this house so you 
can stay if you like. The house in the new 
addition is really a bargain and will prove a 
good investment. As for the tin bathtub in 
this house, I shall put in all new bathroom 
fixtures as white and shining as Effie ever 
How about a modern kitchen sink, 


saw! 
too? And Pamela, you'll want a new heat- 
ing plant. Do you think your father would 


like an oil burner >?” 

“We'll leave it to your judgment!”’ sang 
Pamela and kissed him. 

Aunt Effie unfolded her petals of activity 
like a flower bursting into bloom. She was 
untying packages, replacing things and whip- 
ping off her apron. “No more packing!” 
she laughed, all aglow with energy, “‘so let’s 
go down where it’s warm and comfortable. 
Come, Pam! Come, Grandfather!” 

Pamela, her arm linked with Grand- 
father’s, added affectionately, ““Our beloved 
autocrat!” 


COMRADES 


AS on the sunlit way we $0 


It’s 800d to meet a friend hke you, 


But better walkin®, side by side, 


As comrades with one goal in view. 


—E. C. W. 


Georgina finds 


the secret of luck 


The Lucky Ring, 


By Anna Brownell Dunaway 


COPYRIGHT, 1927, BY ANNA BROWNELL DUNAWAY 


Part II 
The Charmed Circlet 


ai HIS was what Georgina read: 


DO YOU WANT TO BE POPULAR? 


LUCK, money, happiness, success— 
all symbolized in the new, rich, “Lucky 
Magnet” ring. Attracts, compels, mys- 
tifies. Be rich, be happy, be loved. 
Order yours now! Send No Money. 


Pay postman $2.98 on arrival. Guar- 
anteed. Bailey, H27, Newberry, 
Conn. 


“Oh,” breathed Georgina, “‘oh!”’ 

It was characteristic of her that she did 
not doubt the advertisement. Georgina was 
extremely credulous. She believed anything 
that sounded plausible. She remembered 
vaguely a certain flashing opal that the mem- 
bers of her family considered unlucky. 
Georgina did not know what had become of 
the jewel, but she unconsciously blamed it for 
her position in life, for her loneliness, for her 
red hair, for her bunion, and for her un- 
popularity. 

Once, when she had lived at her aunt’s, 
she had surreptitiously answered an adver- 
tisement which offered a gold ring for ten 
cents. When the reply came, there was a 
string attached. The ring was to be hers 
when she should sell twelve bottles of salve, 
at fifteen cents each. Her aunt had scouted 
the idea and had burned the letter; but some- 
thing of that old thrill came to Georgina now 
as she pored over the advertisement. 


She reached suddenly for her purse and 
counted its contents. There were several 
small bills. Georgina drew a fair salary and 
her expenses were light. Two dollars and 
ninety-eight cents was a small price to pay 
for popularity ! 

“Why,” murmured Georgina aloud, 
clenching her small hands, “I would give any- 
thing in the world to be popular; to have peo- 
ple look after me as they did after that girl in 
the street car.”’ 


She felt a grateful glow at the memory: of 
the girl’s warm praise of her hair. Georgina 


arose and, walking over to the dresser, stared 
fixedly at the burnished mass that seemed all 
the more startling in color when contrasted 
with her pinched white face. Green, the girl 
had said—a green hat. Well, perhaps to- 
morrow she would buy one. Still, why 
bother about such trifles when nobody ever 
noticed her? 


With an odd tingling of her pulses, Geor- 
gina sat down before the table and wrote a 
primly-worded letter to Newberry, Conn. 
She decided to get a money order the next 
day to inclose in it. Then, having nothing 
else to do, although it was only nine o’clock, 
she turned out her light and lay awake listen- 
ing to the little shrieks of mirth that came 
from Mrs. Green’s parlor below. If only 
such good times as other girls had could be 
hers. But how out of place she would be 
among them—she, Georgina Dobler, late of 
the aristocratic circles of Vining, in which 
her aunt moved! With such sensible re- 
flections she, at last, fell asleep. 


Early the next morning she posted her let- 
ter, and each day upon her return from work, 
she pounced eagerly on the mail. Almost a 
week passed before a small wooden box came. 
Georgina carried it to her room along with a 
big box which had come from her aunt in 
Vining. She tossed the latter aside and 
opened the small one, her heart fluttering. 
Tearing off the wrappings, she found the 
magic band and slipped it on her finger. It 
was much too large, but there was something 
electric about it. Tiny currents seemed to 
emanate from it and galvanize her whole 
being with a delicious sense of well-being 
and of happiness. 

“T am alive,” cried Georgina; “I am 
young! I feel splendid! Today is wonder- 
ful! This ring is the key to its treasure box.’ 

Her cheeks were pink, her blue eyes were 
dancing. ‘Tomorrow, she would be twenty- 
one and she felt like sixteen. Suddenly, she 
remembered the other box. Her aunt had 
sent her a birthday present. With eager fin- 
gers, Georgina unfastened the string and took 
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out a dress of green silk carefully folded in 
tissue paper. Georgina had always disap- 
proved of her aunt’s taste, but now, gazing 
critically at the lovely folds that were like 
pale green mists, she decided that she liked 
the dress. After she had tried it on she liked 
it still better. Perhaps the ring softened her 
critical judgment, or perhaps it was the effect 
of the soft green against her flushed cheeks 
and her red-gold hair. 

“Tl get a hat to match,’ murmured Geor- 
gina, “‘and’’—she stuck out a foot encased in 
wide, ugly oxfords—‘“‘new slippers.” 

Under the amazing influence of the ring, 
which seemed to set her all atingle, she ran 
across to Belle’s room to show her the dress. 
In answer to a muffled “Come in!”’ she en- 
tered. She found the room darkened and 
Belle lying down, her face swollen and 
bandaged, and a strong scent of oil of cloves 
in the air. 

“Why, what’s the matter>’’ exclaimed 
Georgina. “‘Are you ill?” 

“Oh, no,” returned Belle grimly. ‘‘Just 
enjoying the toothache. Abscess, I guess; 
had it all night and all day ig 

“But why don’t you see a dentist?” 

“No money. Owe Mrs. Green for a 
week’s board now.” 

“Why, that’s too bad.” Georgina felt 
tears rising to her eyes at the sight of the 
girl’s suffering. She remembered how kind 
Belle’s voice had been when she had said 
“Poor kid.”” Suddenly, Georgina bent over 
the moaning girl, speaking gently. “I can 
lend you some. I have just got my salary. 
Come, get on your wraps! I'll go with you 
to a dentist.” 

Belle rose from her pillow with alacrity. 

“Well, I must say you're no fair weather 
friend, kiddo. You're a trump, believe me!” 
She moved about jerkily, taking off her band- 
age, jamming on a hat. “You see,” she 
went on, in little detached sentences, “I send 
every cent I can to my kid brother. He's 
going to college. There are just us two. 
Billy wants to be a preacher. Ma wanted 
him to. I’m educating him. He’s worth it, 
you bet. Oh, bologny, this tooth! Reckon 
you'll be ashamed of me in this winter hat. 
But I don’t care if Billy—ouch! If you 
could see that kid 4 

Georgina nodded. She understood. How 
could she have called this girl ordinary? 
Why, she was gold—pure gold beneath the 
dross 

“I hope he won’t charge much, but I'll 
pay you on pay day. Say, do you reckon 
he'll hurt much?” 


“No,” soothed Georgina. ‘Dentists don’t 
hurt so much any more.”’ She ran back 
to her room for her purse and her hat. 
The ring slipped from her finger to the floor. 
It was plain she could not risk losing it. 
Georgina hung it on a fine gold chain about 
her neck. The place above her heart where 
it rested seemed to be aglow. She ran back 
to Belle, took her arm tenderly, and supported 
her down the stairs. “‘You won’t feel it, I 
know you won't,” she kept reassuring the 
distracted girl. 

On the way down to Stony Island they 
did not talk, but Georgina felt a strange 
sense of companionship. The feeling per- 
sisted while she waited for Belle in the den- 
tist’s outer office. The room was full of 
patients, and Georgina found herself study- 
ing them with friendly interest. A girl be- 
side her, of about her own age, fidgeted nerv- 
ously. Georgina gave her a sympathetic 
smile. 

The girl smiled back in a friendly way. 
Georgina felt that she had known her for 
years. Then Belle appeared, flushed and 
happy. She danced Georgina out. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt a bit,’’ she exulted. ‘“‘He’s 
treating it, and he’s going to take it out later. 
I don’t think I could have stood another night 
of it. It was simply swell of you, Georgina, 
to help me.”’ 

They were too late for dinner at Mrs. 
Green’s, so they lunched on French pastry 
and sandwiches and fruit in Georgina’s room 
at Georgina’s expense. Belle admired the 
lovely green dress extravagantly. 

‘Some taste that aunt of yours has got,” 
she declared. ‘That dress is gorgeous with 
your hair. So it’s your birthday tomorrow, 
is it? How old will you be?” 

Georgina drew herself up stiffly; but, re- 
membering the ring, she felt a little warm 
glow above her heart. After all, what was 
the sense of being so reserved? Why 
shouldn’t Belle ask her age? 

“Twenty-one, she answered smilingly. 


“Gee, youre a mere child. I never 
thought you'd see thirty again.” 
“Really?” Georgina laughed. “Do I 


look that old>”’ 

“Not now; but you do dress old. Take 
my advice, Georgina, and get a green hat. 
You'll knock ’em dead!” 

It really seemed as if Belle’s prophecy 


‘came true the afternoon of the next day, 


which chanced to be Saturday. Georgina 
was off at one. When she walked out of 
the Elite hat shop, she wore a green hat that 
rested on her burnished hair with an air of 
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belonging there. It was her hat, the shop 
girl had said. Georgina believed it. It 
seemed to belong to her and to her only. It 
set her apart from the world. 

There was something about the hat and 
the green gown that changed her personality. 
Georgina felt like a glorified Cinderella. She 
walked on air. People turned to look at her 
until, like Alexander, she wanted more 
worlds to conquer. If a hat could do that 
to her red hair, what 
could pretty slippers do 
for her feet, even if one 
of them did have a 
bunion? Georgina 
turned resolutely into a 
shoe shop, and came out 
with patent leather 
pumps with. military 
heels and steel buckles. 
Her feet seemed to ra- 
diate magnetic _ thrills 
like the spot beneath the 
ring. Sixty-third street, 
from the elevated rail- 
way to Mrs. Green’s re- RS 
treat, might have been a 
Parisian boulevard with 
Georgina a royal per- 
sonage. She tripped on 
gaily, smiling right and 
left, receiving smiles in 
return. 

“Tt’s the ring! It’s the ring!”’ breathed 
Georgina rapturously. 

It was five when at last she let herself into 
her room. In an hour dinner would be 
served, and she decided to test the potency 
of the ring further by going down to the din- 
ing room. ‘Time flew by miraculously while 
she freshened her toilette and put away the 
wonderful hat and her other purchases of 
gloves, handkerchiefs, a green chiffon scarf, 
and a smart hand bag. Just to look on these 
belongings gave her a plutocratic feeling. 
She was no longer an under dog. 

She had just closed the last drawer when 
some one knocked timidly. It was Miss 
Dodder. She seemed relieved when she saw 
Georgina. 

“Oh, so you're here,” she said, smiling. 
‘‘[—just wanted to make sure you’d be down 
to dinner. Sometimes, you aren’t, you know. 
That’s a pretty dress you have on, my dear.” 

‘Thank you,” beamed Georgina. A sud- 
den warm rush of liking for poor old Miss 
Dodder rushed over her—Miss Dodder who 
wore boned high net collars and long-sleeved 
flannels summer and winter. ‘‘Don’t you— 
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“A little surprise—" 


er—find it dull here?”’ she murmured, in an 
effort to make conversation. 

“Dull? Oh, dear no!’’ She bent a 
softly luminous look on Georgina that made 
her lined face almost lovely. 

‘***The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.’ 

“Of course, I’m alone in the world since 
my sister died a month ago.” Tears welled 
to her eyes, which were lined with dark 
circles. “‘But’’—she 
winked the tears away 
briskly—‘“‘her spirit 1s 
with me always; and 
people are so friendly. 
Who can be unhappy 
or lonely when he has 
such wonderful things 
to think about—such 
things as sunsets and 
flowers and pictures and 
books, and the great 
work of making people 
happy >” 

“The woman is a 
philosopher,” —_ thought 
Georgina, with tardy 
justice. ‘“She has the 
soul of an artist, and | 
thought her a dried-up 
grub.” She said im- 
pulsively : 

“‘T’m just beginning to 
find that out too.”’ Was it only yesterday 
that the ring had come? The world seemed 
full of friends. 

“Well, I must go.’” Miss Dodder rose. 
“You heard about Eileen Wells, didn’t you? 
I’m so happy I could shout.” 

“Eileen Wells? No; what about her?”’ 

Georgina was surprised at her own ques- 
tion. Heretofore, Eileen had meant nothing 
to her; but now she felt a keen interest in her. 

““Hadn’t you heard about her mother? 
She has been a sufferer for years. They 
thought nothing could be done, but now she 
is healed. Ejleen quit college to go to work 
to help keep her in a sanitarium. The dear 
girl just got the wonderful news today.”’ 

“Oh, how splendid!’’ cried Georgina. 
Tears rose to her eyes. So that was the sort 
of girl Eileen was, and she had thought her 
not worth cultivating! Why, there wasn’t 
an ordinary person in the bunch at Mrs. 
Green’s, not one—they were all aristocrats! 

“Oh!”’ she exclaimed softly, ‘‘what mar- 
velous people there are in the world, Miss 
Dodder!”’ 


““Aren’t there? It’s chock-full of them. 
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All you have to do, my dear, to win a per- 
son for a friend, is to show an interest in him. 
Oh, there’s the gong! I must hurry. I’ve 
so enjoyed this little visit.”’ 

Georgina followed, marveling at the un- 
canny influence of the ring. ‘What was it to 
Miss Dodder that she should come down to 
dinner? When had she evinced such in- 
terest before? But how delightful it was, 
and how enchanting to push open the green 
baize door boldly, upheld by the conscious- 
ness of her becoming dress and slippers, of 
the magic ring, and of her unaccountably 
friendly feelings toward the world in general 
and toward Mrs. Green’s retreat in particular. 

A round of handclapping greeted Geor- 
gina as she entered. Mrs. Green stood at 
attention in her company black, her hands 
folded beneath a fresh white apron, her florid 
face wreathed in smiles. In the center of 
the table was a huge cake with candles, and 
the place of honor in front of it was vacant. 
It was piled high with little packages tied 
daintily in tissue paper. Georgina hesitated 
blankly, looking for her old seat. 

““That’s your place,”’ directed Mrs. Green, 
with an infectious chuckle. “‘A little sur- 
prise, Miss Dobler, that the young ladies 
fixed up for your birthday.” 

Another round of applause as Georgina 
moved to the seat of honor. She clutched 
the back of the chair blindly; for her thoughts 
went back to a golden childhood before her 
mother had died, when there had been birth- 
day cakes with her name in pink letters. 

““Why—why, girls,” she gasped uncer- 
tainly, and fumbled for her handkerchief. 

Eileen reached over and patted her hand. 

“Belle told us,’ she whispered. ““We 
were so afraid you would not come down.” 

So that was why—but Miss Dodder was 
clearing her throat. 

“Miss Brown, will you,” she began, “‘as 
the inspiration of this little occasion, express 
our felicitations oe 

“Aw,” demurred Belle, “I can’t speak 
for greens. You go ahead, Miss Dodder— 
shoot !”’ 


M’ss Dodder rose, her face mottled with 


color above the whalebone ribs of her net 
collar. 

“My dear,”’ she said, with a warm bright 
smile at Georgina, ““we of Mrs. Green’s re- 
treat wish you a happy birthday and many 
more to come. May you find friends wher- 
ever you go. May you’’—here Miss Dodder 
hastily consulted a notation at her plate— 
“find happiness in making others happy. 
May you, in the words of the bard of Avon, 
find ‘tongues in trees, songs in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing.’ ”’ 

She sat down amid loud applause and 
cries of “Speech, speech,” directed at Geor- 
gina. 

Georgina had never tried to make a speech, 
but she got to her feet, her knees shaking. 

“T can’t tell you what this means to me, 
J—J———””_ While she was groping for 
words, something flashed before her mind like 
an illuminated text. ‘“* “I was a stranger and 
ye took me in,’”’’ she quoted softly, and 
dropped breathless into her seat amid a gentle 
rain of handclapping. 

““Now that the fireworks are over,” re- 
minded Belle, with characteristic directness, 
“‘you can cut the cake, Georgina.” 

““There’s a ring and a thimble into it,” 
said Mrs. Green mysteriously. “And that 
reminds me: did any of you young ladies lose 
anything? I found a ring on the stairs while 
I was cleaning yesterday < 

Ring? Georgina clutched her throat spas- 
medically. The chain was gone, and with 
it the ring! She must have lost it on her way 
to the dentist with Belle. So it was not the 
ring after all, that had brought about all this 


happiness! No, it was something else— 
something within herself. She smiled at Mrs. 
Green. 


“IT lost one—a cheap thing. It doesn’t 
matter. I don’t want it.’ They were all 
looking at her. Georgina was suddenly re- 
minded of the girl in the car. She smiled at 
each in turn as she cut the cake. That won- 
derful little glow about her heart was still 
there. Without the lucky ring she had come 


into her own! 


FouR short stories will be featured in February Youth: “Conflicts,” 
a story of school life; ‘““The Black pool,” a dramatic adventure in 
the frozen North; ‘“The Take-off,” which is about skiing; and the third 
episode in the series, ‘“Beth, a Modern Girl.” 


Mother turns the X-ray 
on that unknown quantity— 


Beth, a Modern Girl 
By Oreola Haskell 


From her chic bob to her three-inch, patent heels, Beth is a “modern.” 
Her grandmother's horrified discovery of her shortcomings and ongoings leaves 
Beth figuratively and literally unruffled, but the discovery of her kindness to a 


group of old ladies dismays her—though not beyond words. 


over, Granny,” she warns. 


MOTHER SPEAKS 


ELL, Sister, I’m glad you ran 
in this morning. I’m tidying up a 
bit extra. Everything is at sixes 
and sevens after the meeting. I had the club 
here yesterday afternoon; Mrs. Philpotts was 
the speaker. She read a paper 
on ‘Flailing the Flapper.” 
Of course, it is all the style 
now to lambast the young. 
Mrs. Philpotts got out all of 
her ammunition. It sounded 
convincing when she thundered 
it out—about smoking and 
drinking and petting and roug- 
ing and dancing and all the 
rest of it. I don’t know any 
girls that go in so heavy for all 
the things she accused them of, 
but I suppose there must be 
some! 
What do you think? Right 
in the midst of it, Beth walked in. 


Her em- 
ployer, Mr. Dodge, had given her an after- 
noon off because she worked overtime last 


Saturday. I was surprised to see her. She 
came into the meeting, looking interested, and 
sat down. I thought, ““When she finds out 
what is going on, she'll rise and slip out 
abashed.’’ I would have done it at her age; 
and maybe have cried a lot lying on the bed 
—TI was so sensitive. 

I think Beth is sensitive, too: but she’s 
different. She stuck it out to the end. They 
all discussed the paper and all had a whack 
at the flapper. Beth got a little pale and her 
mouth set hard. Then, when we thought it 
was all over, she got up and in a dead quiet 
voice said that some one should speak for her 
generation and as she was its only representa- 
tive who was present, she would. 

She blamed all the faults of the young on 
the previous generation. She said that the 
young boys and girls had been like clay to 
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be molded; that their elders had either bun- 
gled the job or let others bungle it; that, for 
one thing, the elders had set a bad example 
of drinking and joy nding and movie going 
and living for pleasure; that they had pitched 
the young into a murderous slaughter—the 
war—and had shown them life in the raw. 
Then after all this, they had 
the nerve to be surprised and 
horrified at the result of their 
own way of running the world 
and mismanaging the children! 

Every one sat there para- 
lyzed. Finally, Miss Man- 
ning got up and said we'd 
made a mistake and ought to 
have another meeting and go 
after the guilty parties and 
flail the flapper’s father and 
mother, though she thought it 
had been pretty well done at 
that! 

Beth left and the meeting 
broke up in a hubbub. Mrs. Philpotts was 
angry; some were for her and some were 
against. It looked to me as though more 
were against! 

Today I keep thinking and thinking of 
Beth. I am proud of her and I rather mar- 
vel at her and am almost afraid of her! At 
her age, I would not have dared to ‘answer 
back” to my elders, no matter how wrong 
or unjust they were. But she has courage. 
Or, is it lack of reverence? 

We did not talk much about the matter. 
All I said to her was: ‘Mrs. Philpotts is old. 
You might have refrained on account of her 
age.” 

“Age!” said Beth. ‘I don’t salaam to 
old age unless it’s a good old age, not full of 
hypocrisy and dishonesty. There’s no magic 
in white hair and false teeth. They’ve got 
to be backed by brains, backbone, and be- 
nevolence. And that’s that!”’ 

And with her, that is that! 


(Next month Dad speaks) 


A Character Sketch 


A King, and a Kingdom 
That Limped 


By Ernest C. Wilson 


HERE is no doubt about it, and it 

may as well be admitted at once: 

Ahab was a_henpecked husband, 

though a king; and Jezebel, his wife, really 
was the king, though a woman—of sorts. 

Ahab was soft-hearted, and a weak ruler; 
Jezebel had no heart at all, and ruled with a 
rod (or when occasion seemed to warrant, a 
blade) of steel. 

Of course Ahab shouldn’t have married 
Jezebel, but she was a forceful woman and 
to many an eye not unbeguiling—and her 
father was king of the Phoenicians. Israel, 
Ahab’s kingdom, was in a sorry plight, beset 
by perils within and without. The support 
of Phoenician warriors might prove discour- 
aging to Israel’s aggressors. 

You can see, then, how it was that Ahab 
cast at Jezebel a calculatingly amorous eye 
and failed to observe how like a tiger's eyes 
her eyes were. Jezebel, though she bent the 
knee to Baal, was pleasing in Ahab’s sight; 
and he saw that her father’s army, though 
deplorably pagan, wielded heavy swords. It 
looked like a good match, the sort of diplo- 
matic marriage which certainly would save 
his dignity and might save his head as well. 

The priesthood of Israel pulled many a 
solemn beard, and shook many a doubtful 
head over this entangling and heathenish al- 
liance, but once the marriage had been con- 
summated their opinion mattered little; mat- 
tered least of all to Jezebel, who, in a way 
that she had, was merely angry without being 
troubled. To put it as delicately as possible, 
she simply did away with the priesthood of 
Jehovah and introduced Baalism into Israel. 

It was a vainglorious court in which Ahab 
wore the crown and Jezebel ruled, a court 
whose velvet cloak never quite concealed a 
coat of mail and whose perfumed livery could 
not quite hide the stain and the taint of blood. 

A shadow rested on the court. 

It was present in the merriment of the ban- 
quet tables, it was present in the ceremonial 
rites to Baal, it was present and poignantly 
felt in the moments of silence which broke in 
upon the merriment and music. It was the 


ominous shadow that always _ rests 
tyranny. 

Then the shadow suddenly and mysteri- 
ously seemed to come to life, in the figure of 
a wild, old, bearded prophet, who appeared 
in the court. Retribution incarnate he 
seemed; a strange, incongruous figure in a 
scene of pomp and power. “Elijah, the 
Tishbite!”’ the murmur ran, a rippling whis- 
per that left silence in its wake. The prophet 
uttered but one sentence—a sentence that 
everybody wanted to doubt—and then dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as he had come. 

Elijah’s message was doubly hateful to his 
hearers. He came in the name of Jehovah, 
whom Israel had disowned, and he prophesied 
drought. Of Jehovah, Jezebel had per- 
suaded Israel they had had enough; and of 
drought no one needed to be persuaded there 
had been far too much. 

Elijah had a special gift for dramatic en- 
trances and exits—and exits, especially, were 
important in the days of Jezebel. Eccentric, 
a bit fanatical, wholly fearless, ruthless in his 
condemnation of evil as he saw it, and pos- 
sessing a power of speech which matched his 
zeal, he was a striking figure. He was ani- 
mated by a great purpogse—the reclamation 
of Israel’s loyalty to Jehovah. He knew the 
power that could fulfill that purpose, and he 
had the wisdom to use his power selflessly. 

Here was a man whom not even Jezebel 
could corrupt. 

Jezebel knew, and from her Ahab had 
learned, a way to deal with dissenters. Most 
of them had some human weakness by which 
they could be coerced. Failing that, they 
could be made to disappear—permanently. 
But Elijah could not be coerced, and his gift 
for disappearances successfully anticipated the 
queen’s designs! His prophecy aroused her 
fury, the more so because it left her helpless. 
One couldn’t behead a drought—nor its 
prophet in this case. 

Elijah’s disappearance from the court was 
as sudden as his warning had been. Knowing 
Jezebel’s methods, perhaps it was not wholly 
for dramatic effect that he made a hasty way 


upon 
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into his beloved desert to the brook called 
Cherith. Here, in the midst of the arid hills, 
he found food and drink—according to some 
accounts miraculously brought to him by 
ravens; according to others, by Arab nomads. 
Knowing the nature of the Arab, the latter 
account is more amazing than the former. 

His next appearance was at Zarephath, 
near Sidon, at the home of a poor widow who 
was about to share the last of her food with 
her son. When they fed the prophet their 
store was increased, and so long as they cared 
for him they did not lack. 

Elijah lived with them for three years, 
quiet years for him, though even from that 
tiny village his fame for miracles went abroad. 
It was told of him that when the widow's 
son sickened and died, he simply said, “Give 
me thy son,” and the child was restored. 
“See, thy son liveth,’’ he observed laconically. 
And that was that! 

Elijah had waited in vain for the influence 
of want to turn Israel to Jehovah; he deter- 
mined to try beneficence. Jehovah should 
be reéstablished in a downpour of rain. Giv- 
ing people what they most need and want is 
an unfailing principle of success in business. 
It could be applied to religion, too, thought 
Elijah. So he came out of hiding as sud- 
denly as he had vanished three years before, 
and spectacularly challenged: the priests of 
Baal—four hundred and fifty of them—to a 
rain producing contest. 


HE SCENE was chosen well. On the 
heights of Mt. Carmel, thronged with the 
priests of Baal and the hosts of spectators 
Elijah’s fame had attracted, the prophet is- 
sued his challenge. Perhaps no orator has 
surpassed the simple power of that challenge 
—Elijah’s first public word since the proph- 
ecy of drought. 
““How long go ye limping between the two 


sides>’’ he demanded. ‘“‘If Jehovah be God, 
follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.” 

At his direction, wood and the sacrifices to 
Baal were prepared and then drenched with 
water. 
and I will call on the name of Jehovah: and 
the God that answereth by fire, let him be 
God,”’ he cried. 

All morning long the priests of Baal 
prayed. There was no response. Elijah was 
jubilant. By noontime, he had begun to 
taunt them: “Cry aloud; for he is a god: 
either he is musing, or he is gone aside, or he 
is On a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth 
and must be awaked.’’ And they prayed 
until sunset, without answer. 


“Call ye on the name of your god,- 


This was the time for which Elijah had | 
been waiting. ‘“‘Come near unto me,” he 
said. And when they all gathered around, 
he repaired the overthrown altar of Jehovah 
with twelve stones to represent the tribes of 
Israel; he dug a trench which kept them from 
crowding too closely—for Jehovah’s power 
must be seen by all; and he arranged the 
wood and the sacrifice as prescribed. Then 
he called for water to be poured upon the 
altar. A\s it went trickling down to the earth, 
he cried: “Do it the second time.” And 
they did. ‘Do it the third time,’’ he com- 
manded. And they did it the third time, so 
that water filled the trench around the altar. 

Then he prayed—perhaps, that they, as 
well as God, might hear—and flames ap- 
peared and consumed both wood and offering. 
A great cry arose from the people, music to 
the ears of the zealous old prophet: “‘Jehovah, 
he is God; Jehovah, he is God.”’ 

But his triumph was not complete. He 
turned to Ahab and warned him to hurry 
home, as there would be torrents of rain. 
And there were! 

When Jezebel saw the rain and heard the 
news, her fury knew no bounds. She sent 
word to Elijah that by the morrow she would 
have his life; but he justified his reputation 
for mysterious disappearances and was well 
on his way toward Judah! Through the 
southern kingdom he hastened, all the way to 
Beersheba. He was not content to rest there, 
but pressed on into his beloved desert to com- 
mune with God, perhaps to rest, for he surely 
needed to rest, and to gather strength and 
inspiration for the next step in the achieve- 
ment of that purpose which he felt to be his 
destiny. 


HAVE you ever fought to prove you were 
right and in your moment of victory felt 

a sense of defeat? After his triumph on 
Carmel, such a doubt seems to have entered 
the heart of Elijah. One moment he was the 
spectacular agent of God, branding idolatry 
and receiving the panicky allegiance of a 
frightened people. The next morning he was 
a persecuted and perhaps a weary old man, 
hiding in the desert, and questioning (Oh, 
how such questions can sear our hearts!) 
whether or not he really had accomplished his. 
purpose. In the silence of his beloved desert, 
God seemed near. The din of cities seemed 
to shut away the voice that he had learned to 
trust. Back, then, to the desert, not only to 
fast from food, but from the sights and sounds 
that seemed to deny the spirit. 

There was an old saying that Jehovah was 
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a God of the hills. Elijah felt that he must 
rise out of his depression and despondency. 
What more fitting than that he should clothe 
his thought in action by ascending Mt. Horeb. 
Perhaps he would find there the assurance 
that he sought. 


It may be that there flashed through Eli- 
jah’s mind the remembrance of Moses, who 
also had stood on Horeb to receive God’s 
word. To Moses that word had come as the 
law, carved out of solid rock by the forces of 
wind and rain and fire and earthquake; a law 
~ as hard and unyielding as the crash of rock 
on rock. 


Elijah now stood where Moses had stood, 
and again a storm spent its fury on Horeb. 
A strong wind rent the mountains, but as 
Elijah listened, he could not hear in it the 
voice that he sought; the earth quaked and 
trembled, but Elijah could not discern God 
in the earthquake; fire followed the driving 
wind and the upheaval of the earth, yet 
Elijah did not find God there. Following 
the fire, the storm abated; and Elijah heard 
the still, small voice, revealing God to him— 
not as law, but as righteousness. 


In that voice were food and drink for the 
fiery old prophet—nourishment more strength- 
ening than any man could offer. A new 
sense of power filled him. Ideas poured 
through his mind. Realizing that God was 
with him, he outlined a course of action, 
action to capitalize the advantage of the 
demonstration on Mount Carmel. Clearly, 
step by step, his revelation came, like light in 
darkness, sunlight after storm! 


Once more Elijah was the strong, coura- 
geous man of God. In the zeal of new 
vision, a renewed grasp of the great purpose 
for which he felt himself to be the agent, he 
suddenly reappeared in the fertile country 


near Jezreel. There he saw a young man 
plowing with twelve yoke of oxen. It was 
Elisha. Elijah was a judge of men—and 
was still aglow with the inspiration of Horeb. 
As a greater man than he passing along the 
way called His disciples by a word or glance, 
so Elijah called his own successor from the 
plow. Without a word the prophet threw his 
mantle about the young man’s shoulders. It 
was a sign that Elisha understood. He left 
his oxen and followed the older man, thrilled 
by the great honor conferred upon him. 

They journeyed together, sunset and sun- 
rise, age and youth, Elijah’s heart alight 
within him. The torch that he had lighted 
would not fail in darkness. Another had 
been found to carry it. 

How a man departs from life is less impor- 
tant than how he has lived, yet it is inter- 
esting that Elijah’s own life light did not fail 
in death, as does that of other men. Flames 
had been a dramatic part of great moments 
in his life; declaring to idolatrous men the 
presence of Jehovah on Carmel, reassuring the 
prophet himself of Jehovah’s presence on 
Horeb. He had been a man of spiritual fire, 
burning with the zeal of Spiiit. Fitting then, 
that, when his work had triumphed and he 
had found a worthy successor, his last great 
disappearance, more spectacular than any be- 
fore it, should be in a blaze of fire. And so 
it was! No failing mind and no weakening 
body marked the passing of this son of the 
lightning; but, as it seemed, the very zeal and 
fire of his spirit consumed him mortally; and 
he vanished from the sight of his faithful dis- 
ciple in a whirl of flaming light, which Elisha 
could describe later to others only as a chariot 
of fire. 

Let men take courage from the life of this 
great man, and from the fiery zeal of his great 
purpose ignite devotion to their own purposes. 


ALL GAIN 
By Jean Heath 


QOH, life’s a preat adventure, 


And, view it as we choose, 


It brings us everythin}, as gain, 


And not a thing, to lose. 


‘New success in the 
New Year depends upon— 


New Ideas 


By George E. Carpenter 


APPY NEW YEAR, young people! 

- Doesn’t it make you feel good to say 

_“‘Happy New Year>’? The words 
themselves are alive; they vibrate with glad- 
ness. The spirit of ‘Happy New Year’’ is 
joy. It carries a message of good cheer to 
which every one responds. When we say 
“Happy New Year’ we lift our heads, a 
new light brightens our eyes, a glad note 
creeps into our voices, and from our hearts 
wells a song of joy and hope. 

-The old year is gone. Having fulfilled 
its destiny, it is now but a page in history. 
The things that came into our lives during 
the past year and were not all we desired 
likewise are gone. Let us forget them. Let 
us leave them where they belong, in’ the past 
with the year that brought them forth. Let 
us joyously welcome the New Year. Let 
us now turn to it and give our entire attention 
to our new hopes, our new desires, our new 
ambitions. This day, this very moment, let 
us begin to fill our lives with that which is 
new. 

Years ago I was told, “There is nothing 
new under the sun.’’ It was told to me so 
often and so effectively that I believed it. I 
still believe it, but with reservations. I am 
told that if I write a poem, a play, or a book, 
it is not original; it is not original because 
the thoughts that I express are old. A search 
through literature reveals the fact that years 
ago, perhaps centuries ago, some man ex- 
pressed the same thoughts. A new invention 
is offered to the world. We are immediately 
told, and truthfully so, that years ago some 
man had the same idea but did not develop 
it. We are told that there is nothing new; 
that everything in the world always has been. 
We are told that all things that will come 
into existence now exist as ideas in the uni- 
versal mind of God. These ideas are ready 
and waiting for man to put them to work. 
They will appear in visible form just as soon 
as man is ready to use them. 

I can hear you say: “If you believe all 
that you have said, why the reservations? 
If all thought now is and always has been, 
isn’t all thought old? If all ideas are old, 
how can there be any new ideas? If there 
is nothing new under the sun, why strive to 


be original? Why not fall into a rut and 
accept life as it comes?’” The answer to 
your questions is this: The ideas that flash 
into my mind, the ideas that I hear or that 
I read for the first time, are new to me. 
I know that if I use them by expressing 
them in some way they will be new to others. 

Isn’t it a good thing that none of us knows 
it all> How terrible it would be if some 
man did know it all and there was no knowl- 
edge left for you and me! Isn’t it a com- 
forting fact that no matter how much we ever 
shall know there will still be plenty. left for 
us to learn? 


I know of no finer sport than seeking and 
using new ideas. When I have found and 
used a new idea I am for the time being 
satisfied. I feel just like the cat that ate 
the canary. This satisfaction soon passes 
away and I become hungry again. I go in 
search of more ideas, new thought realms to 
explore. The search is soon over, because 
the new idea that I sought and found was 
seeking me. When we use an idea, we are 
giving. Whatever we give comes back to us 
automatically. You will ask, ““Then why 
bother to search? Why not quietly wait 
for these new ideas to find us?’”” We may 
do that if we choose. So long as we give 
of what we have, more comes to take its 
place; we never lack good to give or ideas 
to use. 


Even though I know that new ideas are 
seeking me, I like to go in search of them. 
I like to meet them half way. It is more 
fun and it is playing the game for all it is 
worth. 


Do not think that having used an idea, 
you must discard it and never use it again. 
The ideas with which we plan to fill our 
lives this happy new year, come from God. 
They are God’s thoughts and, like Him, 
they are eternal. They are new because 
they never’ grow old. We use them re- 
peatedly. We make them a part of ourselves, 
We build them into our lives. We discover 
in them hidden meanings, new beauties, and 
new usefulness. 


I have had both pleasant and captor ae 
experiences. At times I have been happy 
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and at times unhappy. As I recall these ex- 
periences, I see that they were all the result 
of my thinking. Both the pleasant and the 
unpleasant experiences were thoughts that I 
had used, that had returned to me. When 
I used selfish and negative thoughts I was 
poor in mind, in body, and in affairs. At 
times I was sick mentally, physically, and 
financially. When I used generous and posi- 
tive thoughts I was happy, healthy, and pros- 
perous. When I use, to help others, the 
ideas that God so freely supplies, I am pros- 
pered in all my ways. 

You are wonderfully blessed in that vir- 
tually the whole of your lives is ahead of 
you. You have no bad habits of long 
standing to overcome, no set prejudices to 
discard, no collection of negative thoughts to 
eliminate from your consciousness, and no 
worn-out ideas to exchange for new. You 
stand on the threshold of life. You start 
with a clean slate and you can write on it 
whatever you will. Whether you write mis- 
takes which must later be erased, or solve 
your problems correctly the first time, is up 
to you. If you choose the latter, this New 
Year will bring to you peace, happiness, and 
plenty. | 


You ask, “Is there a rule or a formula 
that I may follow to insure my success?” 
Yes. This is it: ““Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, what- 
soever things are just, .whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; . . . think 
on these things.” You ask, “Is this rule 
practical>?’’ Answer your question by trying 
it in your everyday life. Use it for an hour 
or a day. Follow it faithfully and perse- 
veringly for a week. Note the results. At 
the end of the week compare your state of 
mind, your degree of happiness, with the 
beginning of the week. If you do that you 
will find—I shall not tell you what you will 
find. I shall not deprive you of the joy of 
making that discovery for yourself. I know 
you will try it. One of the things I admire 
in you young people is your willingness to 
try. While older people are trying to undér- 
stand why it cannot be done, you do it! The 
spirit of youth is action. The spirit of the 
New Year is joy. Combine them in seeking 
and in using God’s ideas only, and you will 
make the year 1928 the best that you have 
ever had. Happy New Year to you, and 
God bless you! _ 


TODAY 


W HAT of the tomorrow which, you say, never comes? 
Jesus Christ gave us the parable of the sower in 

whose field grew both wheat and tares. 
You plant a thought in the field of your consciousness 


and the thought becomes an entity in your life. 

The wheat and the tares in the field of the farmer have 
defined seasons of progression from seedtime to harvest. 
Thought progression has seasons but the rotation of these 


has not been catalogued. Sophistries based on the elusive- -. 


ness of tomorrow do not prevent the fruitage of any sown 
seed or the garnering thereof. 


As a temporal fact tomorrow is always one day ahead“ 


of you. As an eternal fact today is the tomorrow of your 
yesterday, and your sowings in the yesterdays are now fall- 
ing before the sickle of eternity. Your sowing today will 
come to harvest later. 

‘He hath set eternity in their heart,” and your harvest- 
ing is continuous in the continuous today.—I. O. S.; Unity. 


Boy PITCHED INTO SUCCESS—But he did the 
pitching himself! Mel Harder, twenty, attracted attention in 
the Mississippi Valley League this last season, by winning 
eighteen of the twenty-six games that he pitched. He has been 
sold to the Cleveland Indians for $22,000. Photo by Inter- 


national Newsreel. 


HLELP* OR HANDICAP?—-Examinmesthis photograph 
of racers nearing the finish in a 100 yard snow shoe race held 
in front of the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, the uninitiated will 
wonder whether the shoes are intended as a help or a handicap! 
Photo by International Newsreel. 


GIRL WINS FELLO'’ 
Kahn, of Youngstown, Pa.. 
Radcliffe, has won the Chz 
ship, which will entitle her 
Academy of clerical studie: 
is the second woman to rec 


five years. Photo by Kevsi 


TRAVELING STUD 
HOLLAND—The first c 
of the University World C 
recently. Games, athletic 
class instruction. Lucky stu 
years of good work to qu 


Photo by Keystone. 


}—Miss Margaret 
zar-old senior at 
| Norton Fellow- © 
vat the American 
us, Greece. She > 


ward in twenty- 
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erican students 
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FLYING WITHOUT WINGS—Le Moyne Baston of 
Wesley, Wis., is shown here in the big jump which helped him 
to become winner in the annual international ski meet held by 
the Norge Ski club at Gary, III. 
Photo by International Newsreel. 
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He totaled 17,700 points. 


Something, to Ie to 


W ork— 
If you must, but not because you must. 
For wages only and you are a cheat—and cheat yourself most. 
Is the release of energy, not its dissipation. 
To like what you do and you can do what you like. 


ey 


Before you demand greater opportunities, ask yourself this question, “What am 
I doing with what I have>’’ 


ot 


The belief that the bread and the wine of the sacrament become the body and 
blood of Christ, has a demonstrable parallel in the daily miracle by which our food 
and drink become flesh and blood. Think of this often—and reverently! 


ey 


Solve your problems as they appear, and you will not have to resolve with every 
new year. 


ey 


To rise above a problem does not mean to dodge it. 


i 


The significance of New Year’s Day is the significance that we give to it. If we 


make any day significant as the starting point of new endeavor and_high resolve, it 
will answer as well. 


ey 


Yesterday has passed. With it has gone some problem, some difficulty, some 
limitation. I bless the day ‘and its lessons, and let them pass. . 


oy 


. Today is here. I am awake to its opportunities; 1 am quickened by its life; 
I am thrilled by its joy; I am blessed by its bounties. 


ey 


As I insure its favor by today’s preparation. I shall find 
it to be filled with joys. I prepared for its joys by bringing it my own. 


1 


Where we are in the scale of life is less important than fon far we have come 
and what way we are going. 


Tomorrow is yet to be. 


Something, to Laugh at 


Spite vs. Accident 


The applicant for an insurance policy was being given a medical examination. 

“Did you ever have a serious illness?”” asked the physician. 

“No; 

“Did you ever have an accident?” 

SIN Ow 

“*Never had an accident?” 

“Never, except a year ago when a bull tossed me over a fence.” 

“Don’t you call that an accident?” 

“Why, no,” was the answer, in a tone of surprise. ‘‘He did it on purpose.” 

—Selected. 
Youth's Incredulity 

The little boy had had his first lessons in astronomy and was proudly exhibiting 
his knowledge to his still smaller sister. 

“That star,” he said, pointing to one of the most brilliant ornaments of the 
heavens, “‘is ever so much larger than the earth.” 

“Pooh, I don’t believe it,” replied his sister scornfully. “‘If it’s as big as that, 
why does it not keep the rain off us?” 


Is This a Cowslip 


Wanted—A steady, respectable young man to look after garden and care for a 
cow who has a good voice and is accustomed to sing in the choir.—New Franklin News. 


Credit for Ingenuity 


Grocer—‘‘Well, little boy, what can I do for you>”’ 
Little Boy—‘*‘Mother sent me to get change for a dollar, and said she would give 
you the dollar tomorrow.’ —Kansas City Star. 


Looks Bad 


“Did you notice that insolent conductor looking at you as if you hadn’t paid your 
fare?” 
“Yes, and did you notice me looking at him as if I had>’’—Le Rire (Paris). 


Water, Water 


Lady Jane—‘‘Have you given the goldfish fresh water, Janet?” 2 
Janet—‘‘No, mum, they ain’t finished the water I gave them yesterday. 
—Jack o’ Lantern. 


Not a Single Thought 


“When is your sister thinking of getting married >”’ 
“‘Constantly.”—London Mail. 


Ancient History 


First Student—‘“I wonder how old Mrs. Jones is>”’ ' 
Second Student—‘‘Quite old, I imagine. They say she used to teach bees 
—Dirge. 


Equipment 
“Ts your son going to college this fall?” 


“He hasn’t said, but he has bought a second-hand ukulele.’”"—Life. 


I WANT 
By Clarence E. Flynn 
WANT a deep mine where the gold 


knows no measure, 
A house with the widest and rarest of rooms, 
Replete with the objects of beauty and pleas- 
ure, 
With tapestries done on the finest of looms. 
I want a preat fleet that will compass the ocean, 
And bring me the choicest of all the world’s 
store. 
I want a cortege, with the deepest devotion 
Performin3, my bidding, my wishes—and 
more. 


I want a position of pow’r and of splendor, 
Anempire to rule with the will of a kin3. 
I want the rich tribute that vassals can render, 
The praise that the lips of the loyal can 
brin3. 
I want earth’s delights without limit or curb- 
ing, 
The richest that skill can conceive or de- 
sign. 
One question alone is a little disturbing3— 
Just what shall I do with them when they 
are mine? 


Some real fellows prove 
their mettle through— 


The Undoing, of Delta U 


By George N. Madison 
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66 AYBE you think it was funny!” 
grumbled Allen Doyle. 

“That was one reason why I 
laughed,”’ snickered Carl Dorn, his chum and 
roommate at Exter Academy. “If you 
could have seen your face while Prexy was 
talking to you! It would have made a horse 
laugh!’’ 

“Strikes me it did! Your face got red 
and your eyes bulged out. I’m surprised you 
held in till he was out of hearing.”’ 

“‘So’m I. He’s a fast walker or I wouldn’t 
have. I wonder what he would have said 
if he’d had any idea he was talking to the 
president of Delta U.”’ 

**That’s what worries me, Carl—maybe 
that’s why he was talking to me.”’ 

**Ho-ho! Now you do make me laugh. 
How could he know—or anybody else? 
Anybody who'd go back on the Delta U 
oath—well, there’s nobody in our fraternity 
who would, that’s all.’’ 

**But it sure puts me in an awkward place. 
I couldn’t refuse to help him without admit- 
ting that I belonged—and I hate a liar worse 
than poison.” 

“But you didn’t lie to him. It wasn’t 
your fault that he took you wrong. As for 
helping him wipe out fraternities at old 
Exter, why, I’d just as soon help wipe out 
the school; they make it. Where would 
their old baseball team have been last spring 
if it hadn’t been for Delta U> Where'd 
they get any football players>?”’ 

“T fancy they could worry along without 
athletic championships !”’ 

“Sure they could. But you know your- 
self that’s why half the fellows pick Exter 
instead of Anders College, say, or Wil- 
loughby. It was Delta U—and football— 
that brought you here; you can’t deny that.” 

“The fact that my dad graduated here 
might have had something to do with it. 
Well, we'll know more about it after chapel 
tomorrow. I have a hunch we’re due for a 
disagreeable surprise along about nine a. m.” 

It seemed to the twelve members of the 
Delta U fraternity that President Dixon 
looked each one of them in the eye as he 
led to the climax of his long talk. 

“I do not say,” he stated in conclusion, 


“that fraternities are undesirable, although 
many educators hold that fraternity life does 
not foster the highest ideals of scholarship. 
Be that as it may, the school was notified, 
at the beginning of this school year, that the 
officials of our institution had passed a rule 
abolishing fraternities in this academy. It has 
been brought to my attention that the rule 
has been disregarded and that we now have 
in our midst, secretly, to be sure, at least 
two flourishing chapters. I am not prepared 
to say what fraternities they are, or who are 
members; but I am prepared to state that no 
boy belonging to any fraternity shall be 
allowed to play on any team representing 
Exter. Just how I shall accomplish this, I 
am not ready to say, chiefly because I do not 
know.”’ 

After chapel, Carl and Allen met in front 
of the library. ‘“‘Not as bad as we expected, 
was it?’” remarked Carl. 

““Worse than I thought.’’ Allen shook 
his head. “‘Let’s go down to the gym and 
talk with Coach Johnnie. I expect he knows 
a thing or two.” 

Coach Johnnie Thwaite was not at the 
gym, but on the door of his tiny office was 
tacked a notice which gave the boys all the 
information they could readily digest. 

If you are a member of any frater- 
nity or school secret society, do not 
report for football practice. 

Thwaite. 

““And that’s that,” grunted Carl; “‘but 
there’s one thing I’d just like to know: How 
can they tell>”’ 

“Easily enough. If you don’t come out 
to practice, it’s a good sign you're a frat 
member.” 

““But suppose you do come out?” 

““Who’s going to act a lie—that’s what 
you'd be doing!” 

“Yes, Al, but you’ve forgotten some- 
thing.”” Carl raised his right hand and re- 
cited solemnly: “* ‘I pledge my sacred honor 
that I will not betray, by word or deed, my 
membership or the membership of any other 
in the honorable fraternity of Delta U.’ If 
you stay away from football practice tonight 
you break your pledge!”’ 

““Whew!’’ Then a 


long, thoughtful 
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silence. ‘‘Looks like a special session of the 
Delts right after lunch! Pass the word. 
I'll notify Lefty and Harley—they’re in my 
trig class) We can get Jim and Tony at 
the club. Lew and Harry always study this 
period in the library. Maybe Clem will be 
with them. At twelve thirty in our room! 
Let’s go!”’ 

Twelve boys turned serious faces from 
various resting places in Allen and Carl’s 
room after a somewhat hurried lunch. All 
morning, by twos and threes, they had dis- 
cussed their problem. Harley Akely now 
voiced the general opinion. 

“We're up against it, fellows,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘We can either disband the Delts, 
or the football members can resign, or we can 
release them from their oath. Otherwise we 
can lie like gentlemen and scholars!” 

“‘We haven’t even that much choice,’’ ob- 
jected Allen. “If we show we're Delts by 
staying away from practice, we'll soon find 
that the same rule works for classes; foot- 
ball’s just the first step. We've got to de- 
cide, right now, not just Carl and Tony and 
Clem and Lew and I, who happen to come 
under the football order, but all of us; 
Prexy’s made up his mind that it’s going to 
be a case of Delta U or Exter—take our 
choice.” 

“Well,” exploded Lefty Warren, “‘we 
decided when we formed Delta U that he 
was wrong. We can wreck their old football 
team, and we can make their basket ball 
squad look mighty sick.” 

“Which would worry Prexy a lot!” 
snorted Carl. “You know how much a 
championship means to him!”’ 

“Well, we’re getting nowhere fast!’’ ex- 
claimed Allen. “‘I’ve a class at one, and no 
free time till four, and Prexy asked me to 
call at his office on the way to practice. He’s 
going to pin me down pretty hard.” 

“Suppose he asks you right out if you be- 
long to a frat, what will you say?” 

“What can I, but the truth?’ 

“And wreck Delta U!”’ 

Allen nodded glumly. ‘‘But he’s going to 
have to pen me up tight in a corner first. 
He said there were two frats—wonder how 
many the other one’s got on the team? Well, 
it’s time to beat it for class. I’m going to 
call a meeting of the team before we go 
out for practice. Be there promptly at four. 
I'll tell you what Prexy says, and maybe, 
maybe, I’ll tell you what we're going to do.” 

It was a sorely perplexed boy who sat in 
the president’s office and waited for the busy 


man to look up from the paper over which 
he was wrinkling his forehead. Perplexed 
as he was, however, Allen had made up his 
mind to his course: he intended to take the 
bull by the horns. As soon as the president 
looked up, Allen began. 

“TI came because you asked me to, Presi- 
dent Dixon, but it’s put me in a hard position. 
I’ve been talking to some members of the 
team—lI’m the captain, you know—and 
they’ve told me some things in confidence that 
compel me to take back what I said about 
helping you. You see, it’s like this: When 
a fellow joins a fraternity, where they’re pro- 
hibited as they are here, he takes an oath 
not to betray his membership or that of his 
frat brothers. If you asked them if they be- 
longed, their oath would compel them to lie 
to you.” 

“But if they have admitted membership 
to you,” the eyes that lookéd into Allen’s 
were keen in spite of their sudden twinkle, 
“‘they’ve already broken their oath!” 

“*But they haven’t—they haven’t admitted 
anything to me. Only—vwell, the fellows on 
the team are pretty loyal to each other, and 
I wouldn’t be at all surprised if they failed 
to come to practice, just so none of them 
could be suspected; and of course, they don’t 
all belong.”’ 

“No,” slowly, ‘“‘perhaps not—all.”’ 

““And of course, if none of them came 
out ys 

“T see. A sort of boycott. Hm, yes. 
Well, Allen, suppose I admit to you that 
I rather expected that result. Doesn’t it 
look to you as if it might be better to have 
the affairs of Exter conducted by its presi- 
dent than by—well, Delta U, for instance?’’ 

“Well,” said Allen, drawing a deep 
breath and straightening his shoulders, “‘it’d 
be foolish to say you weren’t the one to 
decide.” Then he looked President Dixon 
straight in the eye and added: ‘“‘But that 
isn’t saying Delta U might not be right— 
once!”’ 

The President’s voice was never more cor- 
rectly polite. “In what way?’ he inquired, 
rising. 

*“‘About athletics. The more students we 
have at Exter, the better school we can have, 
it seems to me. Boys play games to win. 
They want to be on a winning team. They 
want to go to a school that participates in 
athletics.”” % 

“Have you ever estimated,” and President 
Dixon’s figure was drawn to its tallest, thin- 
nest height, ‘‘just what proportion of the 
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students at Exter takes part in interscholastic 
athletics? Eleven for football—maybe 
twenty who make the squad. I think there 
were thirty who came out for first practice 
this fall. That thirty comprises virtually all 
who try out for basket ball, baseball, or 
track. Add another ten for good measure. 
Forty, then, out of our six hundred students. 
For the sake of that forty we should 
wreck. 2 

“No, sir!’’ Allen’s face was white. He 
faced the president, almost as tall as he and 
no less resolute. “No, sir! That’s where 
you're wrong and where Delta U is right!” 

“Perhaps you are a Delta U yourself— 
you speak so warmly for the fraternity,” 
President Dixon suggested. 

“T’m not talking for Delta U—I’m talking 
for old Exter. You know the fellow to 
whom an Exter victory means most? Not 
to me, the captain of the team. To Solly 
Prebles, our cheer leader, who never played 
a game in his life! And the fellows who 
go home at Thanksgiving, and stick out their 
chests just a little farther because we pulled 
down’’—he flushed a little at the words, but 
did not correct them—‘‘the championship. 
And the girls! Not the fellows who come 
here to play football!” 

“All right,” and President Dixon sat 
down, regarding Allen’s flushed face with a 
tolerant smile. ‘“We’ll grant your point. 
But,”” and he took off his glasses and made 
a little gesture with them, ‘‘do you mean to 
say you play a better game of football be- 
cause you belong to Delta U>”’ 

“T didn’t say 

“Well, let that pass. If you did belong, 
let’s say, do you think it would make you a 
better player? Or, to put it another way, 
do you think you’d look back with any par- 
ticular pride to a sneaking evasion of college 
rules >”’ 

“Tt might depend,” stiffly, ‘‘on the motive 
back of it.” 

“Well, Allen, I see no particular point 
to be gained by prolonging the discussion; 
but one idea I must thank you for—TI shall 
not force any violations of a sacred oath. 
However, between now and Saturday—at 
which time, I understand, you will play your 
next game—I shall expect each player who 
is to play that day to have signed a pledge 
that he does not then belong to any fraternity 
and that he will not during the school year. 
That’s all, Allen—and thank you for your 
frankness. Perhaps it has been as helpful as 
your active assistance could have been.’ He 


nodded in dismissal, and turned to the tele- 
phone. As Allen stalked out of the door, he 
heard President Dixon asking the operator for 
Coach Thwaite. 


“T guess I poked the fat into the fire,” 
groaned Allen, as he mournfully plodded 
down the street toward the gymnasium. He 
noted that the little square of paper was no 
longer on Coach Thwaite’s door. As he 
drew near, the door opened and the coach 
emerged. 

“Been waiting for you, Al,” said Thwaite 
cordially. ‘ 

“Just came over to tell you I’d resigned,”’ 
said Allen. ‘‘Prexy and I had words, and 
I—and it’s—well, it’s the only thing to do.” 

“So? Generally that’s the time to do 
something else. Maybe you didn’t notice 
I’d taken down the sign—Prexy just ‘phoned 


” 


me. Then, anxiously, “How about the 


“T’m talking for myself only.” 

“But what do you think?” 

“T think,” bitterly, ‘“‘that you'll play 
Anders Saturday with scrubs for the line and 
substitutes for the back field.”’ 

Thwaite nodded. ‘“‘And do you know 
what’s going to happen along about the 
middle of the season? Little Johnnie Thwaite 
will be looking for another berth—and find- 
ing it pretty tough looking, with that kind of 
record behind him. Schools expect something 
besides an alibi, from a job-hunting coach; 
and I know how long Exter would be satis- 
fied with a team that lost every game. Presi- 
dent Dixon says he doesn’t care for victories, 
but as 

“I’m sorry, Coach.” 


“So am I,” dryly. ‘‘Well, here come the 
rest; we'll soon know the worst.”’ 

It was indeed the “‘worst’’; for as soon as 
the team knew the action that Allen had 
taken, all resigned—all but Vic Sanders. He 
played right tackle, but had two greater am- 
bitions: to play full back, Carl’s position, and 
to be captain of the team. 

““And he’s a frat man,” exclaimed Clem 
Corson, in a low whisper of disgust. “‘He’d 
sell his grandmother’s glass eye to be captain! 
Well, he’s just the right kind of captain for 
that kind of team.” 

It was indeed a sorry looking aggregation 
that lined up for signal practice. Vic San- 
ders and Tod Lewis (substitute quarter back) 
were the only ones who even looked like 
football material. One other substitute, Slim 
Valette, might possibly be included; he had 
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everything but weight; all his size had run 
to height. But the “‘scrubs’’! 

“Look here, you!’” Thwaite turned sav- 
agely on his former team, who had followed 
him out. ‘“‘The least you can do is to give 
me a scrimmage. Back to the gym, every 
last one of you, and put on your sults. 
Doyle, from now on you're captain of the 
‘scrubs’! ”” 

“But Prexy said 

‘*Aw, hike. Who cares whether a ‘scrub’ 
belongs to a frat or a frying pan! Lively, 
now!” 

Grinning a bit shamefacedly, the team 
obeyed. A few minutes later they trotted 
back on the field, to take a malicious delight 
in pushing the new “‘varsity’’ team all over 
the gridiron. 

**Guess this is how they get all those stories 
of how the ‘scrubs’, captained by the fellow 
they thought was yellow, scores on the first 
team,” grinned Allen. He was beginning 
to enjoy the situation, except when he hap- 
pened to look Johnnie Thwaite’s way. 
There was no enjoyment to be had in watch- 
ing the growing gloom on the coach’s face. 

Next day at chapel President Dixon made 
a stirring appeal for school loyalty, but re- 
mained firm in his stand against secret soci- 
eties. He also made a plea for more foot- 
ball candidates, with the result that two 
sturdy freshmen appeared in the line-up at 
practice. They were soft, but they showed 
promise of development and they were fast 
and game. Still, in twenty minutes of scrim- 
mage the ‘‘scrubs’’ scored four touchdowns, 
while the “‘varsity’’ failed to make one first 
down. 

That was Wednesday afternoon. Thurs- 
day, Chuck Weaver deserted the ‘“‘rebels’’, 
as they called themselves. ‘“‘Johnnie says he 
needs me,”’ he apologized, ‘‘and he sure does. 
I’m no frat man, anyway. So, if it won't 
make you fellows sore——”’ 

“Everybody rows his own boat,’’ said 
Allen. 

The ‘“‘scrubs’” proceeded to show that 
Johnnie’s need was greater even than he 
knew, by adding a touchdown to the previous 
night’s record. 

Friday Johnnie held the team to light sig- 
nal practice, ending with drill on falling on 
the ball. ‘“They sure need it,” sniffed Carl. 
“If every fumble were a touchdown, there’d 
be a big boom in the adding machine busi- 
ness. 

After he had sent the “‘varsity’’ in, 
Thwaite called the “‘scrubs’” around him. 


“Fellows,” he began awkwardly, a dull red 
working upward from his collar, ‘‘did any of 
you ever come to Johnnie for a favor and 
not get it? I’m asking a favor of you now 
—I need you. Bad! I can’t face Anders 
with that team. I fought your fight with 
President Dixon last night—and lost. I 
think I did some good, but all I have to 
show for it is a bunch of pledge cards.” 
He hesitated, as he saw the look on their 
faces. ‘‘Oh, all right,’’ he finished quietly. 
“TI hope you won’t regret turning me down 
cold. I guess I’m through, through with 
football. No coach has any business in the 
game if he can’t hold the loyalty of his men. 
It seems kind of tough,’’ his voice was husky, 
‘to have to admit yourself a failure at the 
work you like best. Oh, well!” 

He turned to walk away, then paused. 
“T wouldn’t care so much, only the new 
coach at Anders is the man who taught me 
all I know about the game, and I—you know 
how it is: we never get too old to like to 


He turned back abruptly. “Here are the 
pledge cards, in case some of you change 
your minds.”” Allen stretched out his hand 
to take the cards; Johnnie spread them fan- 
wise, then with a shrug he bunched them, 
and tore them across in one vigorous twist. 

“Forget it,’ he laughed, but catchily. 
“T’ll ask just one thing of you: Be on the 
sidelines, in uniform. I want Coach Wheeler 
to see the team that could have beat his!” 

“We'll be there!’’ exclaimed Allen, with 
a sudden lump in his throat; then as Johnnie 
turned, expectantly, “‘on the sidelines, John- 
nie!”’ 

It was the kind of game one would have 
expected. The Anders men were fit, well 
drilled in every department of football. Their 
back field was slow, but the line was heavy 
and like the stone wall of tradition. They 
worked together like a machine, every part 
well oiled and in its proper place. 

The game opened with a thrill for Exter. 
On Anders’ kick-off, Slim Valette, playing 
left half, covered himself with mud and glory 
and a perfect catapult of plunging Anders- 
ites, by taking the ball almost the length of 
the field and failing a touchdown by inches. 
Three plunges, each of which netted sub- 
stantial losses, put the ball in position for a 
try for goal, and Vic Sanders booted it over 
the bar. 

That was the one flash. Only Anders’ 
lack of speed held the score down. In the 
first quarter they battered over only one 
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touchdown, but the second quarter brought 
two more. They seemed to be waking up to 
the fact that there was no one to stop them. 
The half ended with Anders making ten to 
fifteen yards at every try. 

Allen walked over to where Johnnie 
Thwaite was talking to the downcast “‘var- 
sity.”” 

“Guess I'll go in, Coach,” he said quietly. 
“T haven’t the heart to stay and watch it.” 

“Oh, stay,” urged Johnnie. ‘“They’ve 
only begun. There’s no reason why they 
shouldn’t score ten more touchdowns.” 

“You said it. It makes me just sick to 
see it!” 

“Me too! Going? 
I'll go too.”’ 

**Huh?”’ 

“Sure. Why not? That team doesn’t 
need a coach—it needs a nurse! Besides, I 
want to hustle over to the telegraph office 
and send a wire. Willoughby’s offered me 
a job as director of athletics there—afraid 
they'll withdraw their offer the instant they 
get the results of this game!”’ 

“You go to Willoughby !”’ 

“Sure. Why not? They offered me more 
than I’m getting here!” 

“And after all the school loyalty that 
you ve been preaching to us fellows!” 

“Well, they tell me they’ve got a real 
bunch at Willoughby; maybe they'd listen to 
my preaching. All the satisfaction I seem 
to get here is the sound of my own voice— 
what is it, Slim>”’ 

“II heard what you said! 
quitting on us, Johnnie!” 
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“You can’t, Johnnie! We'll fight for 
you—I—I—I'll go out there and—and let 
em kill me before I give ’em another inch, 
Johnnie!’’ The others had come crowding 
round. ‘‘Won’t we, fellows!” 

“You mustn’t go to Willoughby, John- 
nie!”’ 

Allen felt himself making the same protest, 
but there was a sickish feeling at his heart 
that kept him from saying it aloud. 

““Well,’’ agreed Johnnie grimly, “‘I’ll stay 
till the game’s over. There’s the whistle!”’ 

Fighting spirit is a wonderful thing; it 
sometimes makes a man a hero, but it does 
not always make him a victor. It may make 
him a victim, instead. That is what it did 
for the ‘‘varsity.”” Little Willie Hylan was 
the first. He stopped a mass play—stopped 
it with a good yard’s loss: but he went 
down. Chuck Weaver was next. Anders 


Wait a sec. Guess 


You're not 


had been gunning for him all through; now 
a vicious tackle left him limp. After a mo- 
ment he protested that he was as good as 
ever, but the white, sick look on his face 
told a different story. His team mates car- 
ried him off the field. 

Then it was Slim’s turn. Anders made 
its first fumble. Slim scooped the ball, tak- 
ing a nasty wrench as he writhed out of a 
tackle, but shaking himself free. Allen’s 
shout changed into a groan as he saw Slim’s 
first free stride slump into a sprawling tumble. 
He was up again, but tottering; then, with 
a queer, lurching hobble and jump, he zig- 
zagged down the field. It was the wierdest 
run Allen had ever seen. Twice, for all his 
shakiness, Slim shook off desperate tacklers. 
Twice he staggered in open field, stumbled 
and went almost to his knees, then once more 
forced himself upright and lurched on. 

“The game kid!’’ exclaimed Allen, clutch- 
ing the tense arm of the person next to him. 
““Pluck!—why, he’s running on a cracked 
ankle!”’ 

“‘After that run, he’s through.’’ It was 
the quiet voice of Johnnie, whose arm Allen 
had squeezed. ‘““Through—and so are we!” 
Allen looked at him; Johnnie’s face was 
working strangely; there was a redness about 
his eyes. “‘I’ve sent in my last substitute.” 

He sprang to his feet, as did Allen. So 
did every one else, for that matter, for Slim 
had dived straight into a waiting Anders man 
and both had rolled over and over. The 
Anders man rose, but Slim did not. Slim 
lay, arms outstretched, with the ball just over 
the line. Eager hands picked him up, limp’ 
and white-faced, and carried him to the side- 
lines. As Coach Johnnie and Allen rushed 
up, the crowd parted to let them to his side. 
Slim opened his eyes just then and saw them; 
he tried to sit up, and even managed a thin 
smile. ‘“‘I fought ” he gasped; then his 
eyes flickered shut, and he slumped back. 

It was Johnnie who finished the sentence 
for him, softly, in Allen’s ear: “He fought 
—in vain!”’ 

Something of Slim’s whiteness came into 
Allen’s face. There was a tight feeling 
about his throat, a drumming in his ears. “‘Is 
that so!’’ His voice was hoarse, trembling, 
but penetrating. He turned to the “‘scrubs,”’ 
who had crowded around. “‘Fellows, I’m 
going in! I don’t care how many pledge 
cards I have to sign. Maybe Prexy isn’t 
worth it, or. old Exter, either. But he is!”’ 

‘‘Who’s with me, to win the game—for 


Slim!” 
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Though it is glorious history now at Ex- 
ter, the rest of that game is of no conse- 
quence to this story—not even the final score: 
Exter 27, Anders 20. No more important 
is Allen’s forty-yard sprint to a touchdown, 
which started as the timekeeper began eyeing 
his watch anxiously, nor the exulting, danc- 
ing, shouting rooters, who lifted the victors 
shoulder high and paraded them in triumph 
off the field. 


The one incident worth noting in the riot- 
ous last half came after the game, after the 
crowd had left the field, and after the bat- 
tered Exter team was stripping for rubdowns 
and showers. A tall, scholarly looking man 
climbed slowly down from the deserted 
bleachers. 

“Well,” he remarked softly, “maybe 
Delta U isn’t so far wrong, after all!’ 


HUMDRUM 
By Wright Field 


ele ea is not where you live, it’s what you 
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Romance awaits us every one and waits not far. 
You never know behind what door, nor round what 


corner lie 


The worthwhile things of life that you might easily 


pass by; 


Not always at the rainbow’s end is found the pot of 


xold— 


The dull gray streets of dull jray towns may equal 


pleasure hold; 


The dull gray mist is in your eyes; the world is rose 


and old; 


Romance abides in every heart—as much as it can 


hold. 


MEDITATIONS 
For Self-Mastery 


PERSONS or conditions about me have no power to distract me 
from the thing I undertake. 

I choose my work and my play, my activities of each moment, 
for the furtherance of good. I give my best to whatever I undertake, 
whether it be work or play. I want only the good to come into my 
life. I want to give to others only that which is good. All that I 
think and speak and do is planned to make way for the good. 

When outside conditions seem adverse, it is my responsibility to 
keep them outside; not for a moment do I allow them to enter my 
inner life. 

I center my thoughts upon the thing that I wish to accomplish. 
My thoughts cannot wander against my will or contrary to my bidding. 
I am the master of my thoughts. 

My senses do not respond to exterior things contrary to my wish. 
They are the servants of my mind, and my mind serves my ideal 
of good. I cannot be distracted through the whims of the senses. I 
am their master and they are obedient to my desire. 

My attention cannot wander from the thing that I undertake. 1 
direct my attention as I direct my thoughts and my other energies, 
wholly toward the thing that I wish to accomplish. I am_ interested 
only in the good and in the capable, free, efficient expression of the good. 
My attention follows my interest. My attention and my interest are 
obedient to my thoughts and I am the master of my thoughts. 

I am single-minded to each endeavor. 
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I AM the master of my emotions. I do not allow trifles to upset 
me. People and things cannot annoy, irritate, or disturb me. 

God in me is the spirit of good humor. I delight in a joke and am 
as willing to take one as to give one. 


aegis sani: 


[ DO my work without haste and without delay. I am not disturbed 
by having many demands upon my time and my energy. I do each 
thing in its turn and mentally let go of each task as it is completed. 
I do not anticipate the work of the next hour or the next day, but 
concentrate all of my attention upon the work or upon the recreation 
of the moment. I look upon each problem or task that is presented 
to me, as being an opportunity to discover and apply some ability 
within myself. My supply of strength, energy, and inspiration is 
always equal to any demand made upon it and a little more than equal. 
I approach each new problem fearlessly and energetically, and rejoice 
in the opportunity that it gives me to call forth some untried capacity, 
some unused ability. 
I am at one with all I need, 
All good is mine but to command; 
In all I do I shall succeed— 
The Father’s wisdom guides my hand. 


The conquest of 
the heights 


Knee to Knee 
With the Editor 


AVE. you ever 

climbed a moun- 

tain, or even a 
high, steep hill? If so, 
you are sure to have had 
an experience which can 
greatly help you to get 
a message from New 
Year's Day. 

Perhaps your climb 
was much like one which 
I took with a party of 
young people on New Year’s Day. We 
started out in gay spirits, and with careless 
estimates of the task we had set ourselves. 
“We'll be at the top in an hour,” we assured 
one another. We began clambering up the 
slope. It was great fun; but even so, the 
time seemed long before our first stop to rest. 
We then decided that the climb would take 
a little longer than we had expected. We 
looked up toward the summit. Amazingly, 
it appeared as far distant as it had when we 
had first started our climb! In alarm, we 
looked back over the way that we had come. 
It was reassuringly long. That backward 
glance gave the evidence that we had been 
gaining ground, even though we could not see 
from the way ahead that our progress had 
counted for much. 

An inch seems small against a rod; a rod 
seems small against a mile; footsteps seem 
short against a mountain side: but the climb 
can be made only a step at a time. 

Life is like that. When we make some 
worthy accomplishment our goal, we seldom 
anticipate the numerous steps that must be 
taken. Our progress is likely to seem slow. 
Through the mind’s eye, we can so clearly 
see ourselves victorious 
that we are likely to be- 
come impatient at the 
many steps we must 
take. When we feel 
that we are “‘getting 
somewhere,” we can 
take each step with joy, 
resigning ourselves to 
the happiness of the mo- 
ment. We lose faith only when we seem not 
to be making progress. That is when, as in 
mountain climbing, a backward glance 


gives us new courage. . -.——-- .— 

It is not well to dwell 
too much in the past, 
and certainly it is profit- 
less to live again one’s 
mistakes and problems; 
but much help and in- 
spiration are secured by 
reviewing some of the 
steps which have brought 
us out of the past into 
the present. In noting 
the distance which we have come, we find the 
needed assurance that we have not been mark- 
ing time. 

Persons sometimes look backward so per- 
sistently that in effect they are dwelling in the 
past. They mentally carry into each new 
day and each new year the burden of expe- 
riences and problems that should have been 
forgotten long ago. There is no virtue in 
reliving past problems. Such a habit would 
be like the mountain climber’s reviewing each 
of his past steps with each new one that he 
takes. When a climber once begins to center 
his attention upon the steps that he is taking, 
the climbing becomes an added effort. This 
is true of living, also. When we begin to 
concentrate our attention upon the difficulties 
involved in our growth, we lose our vision of 
the goal and growth becomes a hardship. If 
we keep ideas of progress and of attainment 
uppermost in our minds, our yokes become 
easy and our burdens become light. 

It is not profitable, then, to dwell too much 
upon the mechanics of living. 

Some people hike and climb mountains for 
the exercise, because they think that it is good 
for them. They have been told, possibly, 
that they should walk a 
certain distance every 
day. Scrupulously, then, 
they count each step and 
lose most of the real 
benefit of their exercise! 
If in their enjoyment of 
the world about them 
they can become forget- 
ful of themselves, they 
will discover the real joy of the experience. 
There is as much joy in seeking a goal as in 
reaching one. It is so with life, 


INVEST YOUR IDLE MOMENTS 
war DO YOU think about during the inevitable idle moments of your day? 


In those first waking moments of luxurious ease? 


tween jobs? 


Going to and from school, and between classes? 


On the way to work, and be- 
Your day, whether you 


attend school or are otherwise employed, has many little moments which serve no definite 


purpose. 


Why not put them to work for you? 


Fill them with a thought which will 


promote the success of those other, busier moments and hours. 
Such statements as those given below have a cumulative value. 
When you awake in the morning and before you let any thought of the day’s 


demands enter your mind, think over the healing and prosperity statements. 
find in them new courage and inspiration for the day which is before you. 


You will 
They will 


start your day’s thought in channels which are harmonious, purposeful and productive. 
At odd moments during the day, when you are thinking of nothing in particular, recall 
these statements to mind. They will help in whatever you are called upon to do next. 


HEALING THOUGHT 
January 20 to February 20 


BeBinning the New Year with the 
Spirit of joy, Iam quickened 
and healed. 


Joy is the most effective and far-reaching 
stimulant known to man. Material stimulants 
are cheap imitations of this altogether ani- 
mating and invigorating element of both mind 
and body. 

If you want an alert mind and an active 
body, make joy the dominant note of your 
life. 

Grief weakens every function and organ, 
while joy strengthens and vitalizes them. If 
you want health unfailing, begin every day, 
every week, and every year with resolutions 
of joy. 

It is a wonderful mind and body stimulant 
to say silently and aloud, “The joy of the 
Lord is my strength.” No outer event can 
cast you down when you have this inner joy 
that overcomes all grief. 


PROSPERIC XY CLHOUGHT 


January 20 to February 20 
Rich in the consciousness of my 
inner spiritual resource, I have 


all-sufficiency in all things. 


The wonderful resources of man’s mind 
unified with Divine Mind are but faintly 
understood. When Jesus admonished His 
followers to lay up for themselves treasures 
in the heavens they had but vague perception 
of the supermind. 

By faith in the forgiving love of God 
mind we are freed from the sense of sin. By 
a like law of faith in the all providing good- 
ness of God we are saved from our burdens 
of want. 

Then strengthen your faith in God’s riches 
abiding in the inner resources of your soul. 
When you have sufficiently charged your 
mind with rich ideas you will automatically 
make contact with the realm of riches di- 
vinely provided for you, and your financial 
problems will be solved. 


HERE IS YOUTH FOR YOU 


NOBODY grows old by merely living a number of years; people only grow old by 


deserting their ideals. 


Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 

Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the long, long years that 
bow the head and turn the growing spirit back to dust. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your self-con- 
fidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station; so long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage, and power from the earth, from men, 
and from the Infinite, so long you are young.—Selected. 


Not what 


you would expect 


Take a Tip from the World 


66 A, HA!” laughed the World, 
holding his fat sides to keep from 
having an earthquake. “Ha, ha! 

Everybody’s picking on me.” 

“Well, it’s no wonder. You're in a really 
lamentable state, and you don’t even seem 
to realize it. You don’t treat the situation 
with proper gravity,’ answered the Average 
Citizen. 

The World burst into another paroxysm 
of mirth. ‘“‘Gravity! Gravity! Why, I 
invented it!” 

“There you go again. 
serious >” 

“No. I'll just go on living, and leave 
the solemnity to folks who grow old talking 
about me. They started in by merely view- 
ing me with alarm, and now look at them! 


Why, they look worse than I do.” 


“‘That’s all very well for you,’ said the 
A. C. “But somebody has to be serious, 
and it’s for your own good. We are really 
much concerned about you. We can’t imag- 
ine what you're coming to.” 


Will you never be 


“On the contrary, it’s your own imagina- 
tion that is making you so worried. I'll go 
rolling along long after you’ve worried your- 
self to a shadow or a ghost or something.” 

“But you’re so old—you have an erratic 
pulse; I think you’re a bit feverish. You 
really shouldn’t be troubled with the prob- 
lems of prohibition, and the drama, and the 
New York tabloids, and the younger gen- 
eration, and ic 

The World held up his hand. 
he admonished. “These things are bothering 
you, not me. Reports of my personal con- 
dition have been greatly exaggerated. All 
these things will work themselves out if only 
you'll help a bit, instead of crying disaster 
so persistently.”” 

“But at your age 

“There you go again. 


Sate tut 


”” began the A. C. 
My age! I’m not 


old! I don’t feel a day older than I did 
a billion years ago.” 

“What! You, too? Next thing I hear, 
you'll have become a disciple of Edna 
Wallace Hopper and Fannie Ward, and will 
have had your face lifted!’ 

“‘That’s a good one,” chuckled the World. 
“Tt is lifted every morning, if you must know 
—to the sun. That’s what gives me my 
sunny nature.” 

“Yes, nature is sunny,” admitted the 
Average Citizen. ‘““Though how it can be 
—things being what they are—is more than 
I can see.” 

“No wonder you're old,’’ chid_ the 
World, “worrying the way you do. Take 
a tip from me, and grow young with the 
years as I do.” 

““How>?”’ demanded the Average Citizen. 

““You’re clogged with old ideas, and need 
a change. To be young, you must think 
youth, talk it, live it, feel its spirit.” 

““Where’ll I find that spirit? Even young 
people are a bit world-weary these days— 
begging your pardon, of course!” 

““Have you read Youth>?’’ asked the 
World. “It’s Unity’s new magazine for 
young people and for people who stay young. 
I believe it’s just what you need.” 

**How can I get it?” 

“A dollar bill will bring it to you for a 
whole year: or better yet, use the Prosperity 
Bank Plan. Sign the coupon on the dotted 
line. It will enable you to send Youth to 
three friends or to two friends and yourself; 
it will give you the Prosperity Bank drill; 
and you will have ten weeks in which to pay 
for the subscriptions.” 

““Good stuff! Bring on your dots!” said 
the A. C. 

“Turn to the back cover page. Sign on 
the dotted line and mail the coupon to 
Unity.”” said the World. 

He did. Now it’s your turn! 


“The only joy I keep is what I give away.” 


Your Own Pages 


The letters printed and answered here are letters 
to you quite as much as to the Editors. If you write 
to us, you will be writing to the other readers of 
Youth, as well. We shall all be glad if you have 
an answer you want to write to any letter appearing 
here, or a question to ask, for others to answer. If 
your letter 1s sincere and presents a helpful point 
it will be printed here also. Nothing is barred but 
insincerity. Please sign your name and address, and 
we will answer your letters personally whenever 
possible. We will share your letters with Youth 
readers when space permits, and will use only your 
initials in letters we print. 


Dear Youth: 

I want to choose my life work—my goal. How 
shall I know what is the right and best work for me 
to do?—“Althea.” 


Althea—We must become acquainted 
with ourselves and usually, too, we need to 
have some experience in different kinds of 
work before we can know what is the right 
and best work for us. 

Young people are often influenced to fol- 
low vocations for which they are not fitted, 
although it is true that more experienced 
persons can often help by advice because 
they know more of what various vocations 
demand. If we would cultivate an inner 
guidance, we seldom would need the advice 
of others, as the spirit within us always knows 
what is best for us. We should hesitate to 
ascribe all our impulses and desires, however, 
to the spirit within, as many such feelings 
are the result of moods, of outer influences, 
and the fancied advantages to be gained 
from this or that occupation. God always 
is ready to guide us, but only a persistent 
daily practice of meditation can insure our 
responsiveness to this guidance. 

Sometimes an occupation seems very at- 
tractive, and we feel sure that we are fol- 
lowing a “hunch,” or divine leading, in 
choosing it; but actual experience later on 
makes us question this. Lack of experience 
in the world and lack of experience in re- 
sponse to inner guidance are the causes of 
such uncertainty. The wise safeguard is in 
a combination of both types of experience. 
Let the inner guidance choose your experi- 
ences, and then from trying various attractive 
pursuits you can choose wisely your life work. 
Most schools now offer such opportunities 
of trial. It is possible to gain a familiarity 
with engineering, architecture, accounting, 
dressmaking, designing, cooking, music—the 
list may be extended to include an almost 


unlimited variety of possible vocations. 
School years are the best time in which to 
secure this experience. Supplement your 
school training with actual contact with the 
kinds of work that interest you most. Such 
a preparation will not be wasted, whatever 
your final choice. 

Such a statement as the following, used 
as a theme of frequent meditation, will help 
you greatly: J set God before me this day. 
He guides, governs, directs, and prospers me. 


Dear Youth: 
If every one were to stop eating meat, would not 
animals, such as the buffalo, overrun the earth and 


have to be killed?—M. P. 

M. P.—It seems more likely that such 
animals would have to be protected to prevent 
their extinction, as is the case of the buffalo. 
It is difficult to foresee all the changes that 
would accompany the abolishment of flesh 
eating, but since the apparent obstacles to 
any determined step in human progress al- 
ways have been overcome, we believe they 
would be overcome in this case. People eat 
meat, not to dispose of dead animals’ bodies, 
but because they are accustomed to eating 
meat, because they like its flavor, or because 
they believe meat eating is essential to health. 
Vegetarians declare that the nourishment 
provided by meat can be secured as well, or 
better, from other foods; that it is wrong to 
take life for food; and that meat eating 
retards spiritual advancement. 


Dear Youth: 

I would like to ask you how I could overcome 
self-consciousness so that I may stand in front of 
my class and recite without any feeling of fear. I 
wish also to know how I may overcome my fear of 
exams. I have read only one copy of Youth maga- 
zine, but have found answers to many of my ques- 
tions.—l. W. 

I. W.—Self-consciousness is really a form 
of conceit. One is self-conscious because he 
fears other people’s opinions of him, because 
he is afraid of being laughed at, or because 
he feels inadequately prepared for what he 
undertakes. Prepare your lessons carefully ; 
then, when you are called upon to recite, 
center your thoughts upon making your reci- 
tation just as clear and as interesting to others 
as you can. This simple statement will help 
you if you think about it and silently speak 
it to yourself when you are called upon to 
recite: God speaks through me. 


a wes 


I believe you have answered your own 
question in your letter. Assuming that you 
have prepared for an examination by careful 
study, the secret of doing your best. is not 
to be afraid. If, when the time comes, there 
is some question or problem that troubles 
you, close your eyes for a moment and silently 
say to yourself: God tells me what to write. 
God quickens my mind and steadies my hand. 


Dear Youth: 

In second year and part of the third year of Latin, 
I have been using a “pony,”’ which gives the trans- 
lation. I know this is wrong, but when I first started 
to use it, I justified myself with the fact that it 
was virtually impossible to get through the four years 
of Latin without a “pony.” I now desire to break 
away from it. It seems that Latin will be dread- 
fully hard for me now since I have depended upon 
the other for so long, but I really wish to break 
away from the “pony” and shall await your letter 
anxiously.—H. H. 


H. H.—Now that you see that you have 
made a mistake in using the “‘pony,’’ by all 
means give up the practice. More serious 
than the deception itself is the effect that 
it may have on your later life, unless you 
check the habit. In school one may “‘get 
by” for a time, by bluffing, but in later life 
the lack of thoroughness is a serious handi- 
cap. Deceiving one’s instructor is far less 
serious in its effects than is the self-deception 
which such an action involves. 

Probably it will seem difficult to master 
your lessons without the “‘pony,’’ but it will 
be well worth while; and, through demanding 
of yourself allegiance to what you know is 
right, you will be establishing a firm founda- 
tion for your life after you have graduated. 
I believe that the statements given in “‘Mak- 
ing the Grade,’ in September Youth will 
help you, 


Dear Youth: 

Although I am a good pupil in all my other 
studies in high school, I seem: to lack the faculty 
of understanding geometry, and of remembering what 
little I do comprehend. I am sure you can help 
me, for I have faith in you and your work and in 
myself.—F, E. P. 

F. E. P.—I would suggest that you refer 
to the September issue of the magazine and 
re-read the article, ““Making the Grade.” 
You will find in it statements especially writ- 
ten to improve the memory and to help 
students in mathematics. I am confident they 
will help you too. Your mind is one with 
the great Mind which has established the 
laws of mathematics, and if you keep very 
close to this Father Mind you will be led 
into understanding sufficient to meet all your 
problems, not only mathematics but others as 


well. Hold to the following thought when 
you are called upon to meet some problem 
that seems difficult: God thinks and speaks 
through me and tells me just what to say 
and to do.” 


Dear Editor: . 

I am a young girl and go to high school. My 
friends are all older than I but I have older ideas 
than they, and they went to high school before I did. 
Now that I go to high, they shun me. I would 
like to make new friends but about two years ago 
I got in with a bad crowd and I have carried their 
name ever since. Please tell me how I can overcome 
this name, for I like every one to like me.—E. ie 

E. H.—Perhaps you are holding a little 
too tightly to past conditions and are just 
sensitive about the mistake made in the past. 
If you can drop this from your mind, I be- 
lieve you will find that others will forget it 
also. Just be God’s happy, cheerful, friendly 
child and He will bless you in all things 
that you need for happiness. Some one has 
said, ‘“The way to have a friend is to be 
one,” and that is true. One of our teachers 
here at the school often uses this statement: 
“T love everybody.’ Such a thought put into 
friendly action cannot fail to attract friend- 
ship. 


Dear Youth: 

e are members of an orthodox church that 
has a very different idea of religion from that taught 
by Truth. There is no Truth Center here and we 
wish to serve in church and Sunday school. We 
have been successful in helping many outside the 
church to find the truth, but few in it. We keep 
quiet regarding our beliefs—I try to see the people 
there as they are in Truth and get something good 
from the services, but usually I come away with a 
feeling of depression that I cannot explain. Nothing 
but a silent period of remembering what I know about 
God lifts the feeling of heaviness. If I cease going 
to this church, then my field of service is made 
smaller, as I have a Sunday school class and am 
president of the young people's department. I dearly 
love these people, but their attitude toward life is 
very different from mine. There is no atmosphere 
of joy or happiness. Do you think that the trouble 
is within me—the attitude of my mind toward the 
church—and that I can overcome this? Or do I 
owe it to myself and my home to let nothing come’ 
between me and my vision of truth, which this church 
seems to blur when I go there? Do you know of 
any method or any literature I could use to advan- 
tage in our young people’s meetings? I have ques- 
tioned the boys and girls and they all say that our 
services are not interesting enough.—/. B. 

B.—Is it the teaching of your church 
that troubles you, or the manner in which 
the teaching is expressed and accepted? If 
the principles of your church differ radically 
from what you believe is true, then obviously 
you are out of place. If it is merely the 
way those principles are expressed that de- 


presses you, then perhaps you have a real 
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opportunity to demonstrate Truth in your 
church. You can do this best, not by ex- 
pressing disapproval of things as they are, 
or by criticizing the methods used, but by 
living and radiating the truth you have; by 
being joyous, loving, and willing to serve; 
by seeing the bright side of things, and help- 
ing others to see it. Perhaps you have been 
brought into this church group to render a 
real service. There are many illumined souls 
in the church, among both ministers and laity. 
Students of Unity are by no means the sole 
possessors of spiritual understanding. Speak 
the true word, live the truth you have—with- 
out labeling it anything other than that which 
it really is, the Truth of Christ—and you 
will find friends on every hand. “‘I, if I be 
lifted up . . . will draw all men unto me.” 
We have a Sunday school young people’s 
forum here at headquarters which is meeting 
with an active response. We discuss young 
people’s problems, such as appear in Your 
Own Pages. The young people themselves 
lead the prayer, the prosperity blessing, and 
the benediction. We usually have one or two 
musical numbers. At present, in addition to 
these features, we are presenting short lessons 
on the miracles of the Bible, touching upon 
their scientific explanation wherever possible, 
as well as giving their personal application. 


We find that many groups are using Youth 
for their lesson texts. Some of the young 
people’s groups enjoy ‘“‘Lessons in Truth.”’ 
The Unity interpretation of the International 
Bible Lessons can be made very interesting 
to young people. Youth has in preparation 
a series of biographies of Biblical characters 
which will be helpful in this respect. 


Dear Editor, Youth: 
Do you believe that Jesus Christ will come floating 
out of the clouds in the form of a man some day, 


or that the Christ of Jesus is here now?—E. A. S. 


E. A. S.—Jesus Christ said, “‘Lo, I am 
with you always.’ He also said that He 
would go away and would come again. 

Jesus Christ tried continually to help His 
hearers to realize that the same power that 


was in Him was in them also and that they 
could do the same things that He did and 
even greater things: but they did not seem to 
grasp this teaching. Even His disciples looked 
to Him personally and were often unable to 
heal others when He was not present in 
person. He saw that they depended upon 
Him in a personal sense, and He said, “It 
is expedient for you that I go away.”’ Not 
long after this, He did go away (or beyond 
our vision) in a personal sense, through the 
resurrection, but He still lives; and if we 
were sufficiently developed spiritually, we 
doubtless would be able to see Him. There 
are many things that illustrate this idea. If 
a wheel is revolved rapidly enough, the spokes 
become invisible to us: but they still exist. 
The wax of a candle vanishes as a candle 
burns, but the substance of it is not destroyed. 
The heat of the flame raises the vibration 
of the wax to a point where its form is 
changed and it is no longer visible. Some 
of it is transformed into heat energy, some 
of it takes the form of gases, and some of it 
remains solid, but is reduced to such fine 
particles as to be only partially visible as 
smoke. When the vibration is raised by heat, 
ice becomes water; when heated, water be- 
comes vapor—invisible, but none the less real. 

It is believed by spiritual scientists that 
Jesus’ highly spiritual thinking gave Him the 
power to quicken the vibration of His body 
until it became invisible to human sight. 
Under certain conditions He seems to have 
been seen by men in modern times, as He 
was by many persons shortly after His cru- 
cifixion. It is said that during the recent 
World war He was seen on the battlefields 
at Mons, ministering to the wounded. Whole 
regiments claim thus to have seen Him. 

There is another sense in which He is 
always with us and in which we may see 
Him, and that is in the universal sense. 
When we behold the divine nature of man, 
we behold the Christ. In this sense, Christ 
means God’s idea of man. This is the Christ 
which is always with us, which Jesus Christ 
tried to make people understand. 


Words are bullets that go not far; yet they penetrate 


centuries. 


Renew Your Youth 


HAT statement can be taken two ways, of course; and we hope 
that you will-accept both invitations! 

If you have the spirit of youth, you will appreciate Y outh’s 
expression of that spirit; and, if you wish to have youth more abun- 
dantly, Youth will help you to gain it! 

Most of our readers subscribe for their friends and renew their 
own subscriptions without having to analyze their needs. They renew 
and subscribe for others because they like Youth; because they feel the 
friendly warmth of Youth which assures them that Youth likes them; 
because Youth does not say, “Truth works. You must believe it,’ but 
says instead, “Here is Truth at work in the lives of people like you. 
Let its joyous spirit work for you, too!” 

As you read this, you no doubt will think of friends who would 
like Youth’s way of presenting Truth. The Prosperity Bank Plan 
provides a convenient way of subscribing for them and of renewing 
your own subscription if it is due. By using the Bank Plan you will 
receive the help of Unity School in a daily drill for prosperity, you 
will have ten weeks (or until the last week in February) to pay for 
the subscriptions, and you will be bestowing a gift that is sure to be 
appreciated. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me 
a Prosperity Bank. I will use daily the prosperity statement that you 
send me and will work with you to set in action within myself the laws 
governing my prosperity. I will save $3 to pay for the magazine, Youth, 
to be sent to each of the persons named below, and will send this amount 
to you within ten weeks after receipt of my Bank. 


Address 
Citys. 


(This offer does not include Youth for the sender unless his name is listed above 
as one of the three.) 


Name of Sender 
Address 


